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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE situation in Albania grows worse, not better, for the 
Turkish Government. The past week has been marked by 
the open revolt of the Mirdites, one of the most powerful of the 
Albanian tribes. According to the Times correspondent at 
Cettigne, they are able to place 10,000 armed men in the field. 
They occupy an almost inaccessible mountain district, and for 
centuries have maintained their independence, defying every 
effort of the Turks to subdue them, as they in former days 
defied the Roman emperors. The tribe are all Roman 
Catholics. It would appear that their leaders, civil and 
religious, have counselled submission, and have done their 
best to hold the tribe back, but without success. The situation 
as regards the Mirdites is complicated by the fact that they 
live near the Montenegrin frontier, and that, therefore, the 
sources of friction between the mountain kingdom and Turkey 
are greatly increased. 





Austria-Hungary is said to be doing her best to secure a 
pacific settlement between the Turks and the insurgents, 
although the official press is once more adopting a menacing 
tone towards the Ottoman Government. It is feared, how- 
ever, that the Young Turks have adopted a policy of 
“thorough,” and intend, if they can, to settle the Albanian 
question once and for all, and by very drastic methods. 
Hakki Bey, the delegate for Albania of the Salonika Com- 
inittee, is, according tothe Times, bent on establishing colonies 
of Mussulmans from Bosnia and Herzegovina, and elsewhere in 
Northern Albania,and intends to bring down those mountaineers 
after they have made their submission, and settle them in the 
plains, thus separating them from the other Albanian clans. 
It is curious to note how the Oriental tradition of dealing 
with conquered peoples continues. As we know from the 
Bible, the Assyrian monarchs followed a similar plan. The 
people of Palestine were sent into Mesopotamia, and 
“reliable” subjects placed in their stead in Samaria and 
elsewhere. 


The Times correspondent states that Hakki Bey “is a young 
Turkish Jacobin from Anatolia, and is totally ignorant of the 
Albanian language and character.” As long as he is per- 
mitted to control intercourse between the Albanians and the 
Turkish Government there can be little hope of conciliation. 
The whole situation cannot but cause great anxiety. Though 
We sympathize with the Young Turks in desiring to maintain 
the integrity of their country we cannot regard their action 
mn detail as judicious. Their behaviour over the alphabet 
question was specially foolish and provocative. They should 














have shown deference to Albanian sentiment in all non- 
essentials, but at the same time have pushed on road-making 
with one hand and the general education and civilization of 
the Albanian population with the other. Even if they deemed 
military action to be inevitable, it should at least have been 
postponed till the troubles in the Yemen were over. At the 
present moment the Sultan of Turkey is paying an official 
visit to Salonika, but it is to be feared that when this is over 
it will be found that the activity of the insurgents in 
Macedonia has only been temporarily concealed, and that the 
condition of things there is hardly less bad than in Albania, 

There is nothing new of importance to record in regard tc 
Morocco. General Moinier and his column are stated to have 
returned to Fez from the Sherarda country on June 3rd, and 
will leave in a few days for Mekinez. During the expedition 
the French commander received many tribal submissions, and 
punishment was meted out to the villages whose inhabitants 
had attacked Colonel Gouraud’s column on its march from 
the coast. In connexion with Moroccan news we may 
chronicle the fact that a certain amount of concern seems to 
be shown in Paris in regard to the policy of the Spanish 
Government. In some quarters the Spaniurds are even 
suspected of “ambitious schemes for dominating the Straits 
of Gibraltar.” According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Times on Thursday, the Temps warns the Spanish Press that 
neither the Algeciras Act nor the Franco-Spanish Convention 
of 1904 warrants the schemes of permanent occupation which 
are at present being urged upon the Spanish Government by 
a section of the Spanish Press. Any suggestions that have 
been made for partition were always subject “to the event of 
the disappearance of the Shereefian power in Morocco,” an 
event which, of course, has not taken place, and is not now 
probable. 


We should be the last to ignore the just claims of Spain in 
regard to that part of Morocco in which she already has her 
settlements, and to which she is the nearest neighbour, but 
we are sure that no good friend of Spain can wish to see her 
entangled in the Morocco imbroglio, with the consequent risk 
not only of quarrelling with France, but of involving herself 
in great financial embarrassments. Whatis wanted is to avoid 
a scramble by doing what the French are now doing—that is, 
endeavouring to put the native Government upon a firmer 
basis. No one, we venture to say, is going to get any great 
advantage out of Morocco. France, as Morocco’s land 
neighbour, is bound to prevent anarchy so close to her 
borders, but the task, if necessary, is pretty sure to prove 
thankless and expensive. 


M. Rouvier, whose death was announced in Thursday's 
papers, is best known as the Prime Minister of France who 
decided that the retention of M. Deleassé as Foreign Minister 
was a dangerous defiance of German susceptibilities. The 
part he played in his previous Premiership in breaking the 
power of General Boulanger in 1887 is less open to criticism. 
A Provencal, a disciple and protégé of Gambetta, he 
amassed a fortune as a banker and financier, and made his 
way to Cabinet rank when he was only forty. His mastery of 
finance was undoubted—indeed, according to some critics, it 
dominated his outlook on international politics; and the way 
in which he met the charges brought against him in connexion 
with the Panama scandals cannot be pronounced satisfactory. 


The settlement of the Champagne question proposed by the 
Conscil d’Etat, by which the wine grown outside the Marne dis- 
trict is to be described as ‘‘second-zone champagne,” has failed 
to conciliate the discontent of the Aubois. On Thursday one of 
their deputies moved a resolution in the Chamber in favour of 
deferring, until further notice, the promulgation of the new 
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delimitation degree. The motion was resisted by M. Caillaux, 
the Minister of Finance, who appealed to the House not to 
follow the example of the Senate which, shortly before Easter, 
had voted in favour of abolishing all delimitation, This vote 
had provoked riots in the Marne, and a similar vote would 
renew the outbreak. M. Caillaux succeeded in securing a 
majority for the Government of 113, but the uncompromising 
temper of the Aubois still gives rise to serious misgiving. 


The German Emperor, who has been on a visit to Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, at the State banquet on Wednesday last made a 
very cordial reference to King George and Queen Mary. 
After having referred to Queen Louise as the “ model of a 
German woman” and “the good genius of the German 
people,” he turned to the Hereditary Grand Duchess and 
addressed to her the following words :— 

“To you, my august great-aunt, I desire not to fail to mention 
the charming impressions which the Empress and I gained in 
London, and the friendliness which your great-nephew and great- 
niece showed us. The King in his speech made special reference 
with great warmth tothe relations of friendship and close con- 
nexion between our Houses.” 


An item of world-wide interest is reported from Washington 
in Thursday’s Times. A meeting between President Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt in Baltimore on Wednesday—the third meeting 
since Mr. Taft became President—has been followed by the 
publication of a semi-official statement that when the 
President seeks re-nomination next year he will receive the 
support of the ex-President. No doubt such action on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s part was always looked upon as likely, for, in 
spite of his independence of character, he is a loyal member 
of the Republican Party. Still, the party leaders must feel 
relieved to have absolute assurance that the official nomina- 
tion will not be called in question. 


The Finance Committee of the Senate decided on Thursday 
to report, without recommendation, the Reciprocity Bill, with 
the Root amendment appended thereto. The motion to report 
favourably was lost by two votes, and the Root amendment 
was adopted by two. This amendment, which postpones the 
free admission of pulp and paper until all provincial restric- 
tions upon their export are removed in Canada, is regarded at 
Ottawa as in no way jeopardizing the measure in the Canadian 
Parliament, and is described by the Times correspondent as 
being tantamount to the interpretation which Mr. Fielding, 
speaking in Parliament, placed on that section. On the other 
hand, it is likely to provoke vigorous opposition in both 
American Houses, and, even if adopted by the Senate, may 
lead to a conflict between the two Chambers. On this account 
the amendment is not welcomed by the Administration, 
“which also recognizes that it would greatly detract from the 
popularity of the measure with newspaper proprietors.” 


A severe earthquake took place at Mexico City on Wed- 
nesday, a few hours before General Madero’s triumphal 


entry into it. The oscillations, which moved from north to 
south, began at 4.35 in the morning and lasted for six 
minutes. They were so violent that fissures opened in the 
streets, and many buildings were wrecked. A fortunate 
feature of the disaster seems to have been that the walls of the 
houses fell outwards instead of inwards, “ leaving the rooms,” 
as Reuter’s correspondent says, “ looking like pigeon-holes.” 
The casualties are estimated at 63 persons killed and 75 
injured, and of these the greater number occurred in the 
artillery barracks. The city was plunged in darkness owing 
to the failure of the power stations, and for some time 
there was panic, while the superstitious, according to the 
Times, regarded the disaster as a judgment of God for the 
expulsion of ex-President Diaz. With daylight, however, 
the alarm subsided, and immense crowds lined the streets 
for the reception of General Madero. 


A remarkable instance of suttee, which occurred at 
Beliaghata, was reported in the Statesman of April 27th. 
A Hindu gentleman named Surendra Nath Ghosh, who had 
been dangerously ill for some time, was pronounced by his 
doctor to be on the point of death. This was at about one 
o’clock in the afternoon. His wife, overhearing the doctor's 
words, retired to her room, dressed herself in her best orna- 
ments, and painted her forehead with vermilion and her feet 
with lac dye, according to the ancient practice in suttee. She 





then poured some kerosene oil over her body ond cob ama 
Shortly afterwards she was found by one of her relatie “elt 
a mass of flames, and with her hands folded in prayer a 

anyone could reach her she fell to the ground and diea 
minutes before her husband. The account adds that "a “e 
permission of the police authorities, the two bodies " the 
cremated together, according to the Hindu rites, upon the 
same pyre. In their hearts we have no doubt that millions of 
Hindus find the widow’s action “ wholly laudable "go far j 
East from West. = 


The sittings of the Imperial Conference on Thursday ang 
Friday in last week were devoted to a discussion on the Declarg. 
tion of London. Mr. Fisher, the Commonwealth Premier 
moved a resolution expressing regret that the Dominions had 
not been consulted prior to the acceptance by the delegates of 
the terms of the Declaration, and criticizing the Provision 
making foodstuffs conditional contraband and the Provisions 
permitting the destruction of neutral vessels. Mr. Batchelor 
the Commonwealth Minister for External Affairs, followed, and 
amplified these criticisms; but both speakers made it clea 
that they did not ask the Government to decline to ratify the 
Declaration, and that they attached more importance to the 
principle of consulting the Dominions than to the modification 
of the terms of the Declaration. 


Declaration of London with great ability and ingenuity, ang 
had promised that the Dominions should be consulted before 
the instructions were issued to our delegates at the next 
Hague Conference, and after a general discussion, Mr, Fisher 
withdrew his original resolutions and substituted a motion 
approving Sir Edward Grey’s declaration of the Imperial 
Government’s future policy in the following terms :—“ (a) That 
the Dominions shall be afforded an opportunity of consultation 
when framing instructions to the British delegates at future 
meetings of the Hague Conference, and that Conventions 
affecting the Dominions provisionally assented to at that Con. 
ference shall be circulated among the Dominion Governments 
for consideration; (b) that a similar procedure, where time, 
opportunity, and subject-matter permit, shall be used where 
possible when preparing instructions for the negotiation of 
other international agreements affecting the Dominions.” This 
motion having been carried unanimously, the Conference, on 
the motion of Sir Joseph Ward, approved of the ratification 
of the Declaration of London, the Australian Ministers 
abstaining. Mr. Fisher, however, explained that while they 
could not wholly approve, they admitted that the Declaration 
was a great step in advance, and they would not therefore 
oppose the resolution. We cannot say that our view of the 
Declaration of London is in the least altered by the discus 
sion, but undoubtedly Sir Edward Grey proved a most 
effective advocate, and it would be idle to conceal the fact 
that his conversion of the Dominion Premiers will provide 
strong support for ratification. 


on Friday, June 2nd, Mr. Sydney Buxton moved a re 
solution in favour of expanding the Labour Exchanges 
into an Imperial Labour Bureau, but the proposal met 
with no support and was withdrawn. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
we may note, declared that the Government of Canada 
did not look with favour on the direct promotion of 
emigration, whether from Great Britain or elsewhere, in 
this matter; and Sir Joseph Ward said that in New 
Zealand they assisted only agricultural labourers and domestic 
servants. Whatever the opinion of employers may be, the 
trade unions in the Dominions are clearly dead against such 
proposal. 

At the Imperial Conference on Thursday, Mr. Harcourt 
brought forward his proposals by means of which the com 
tinuity of the Conference was to be preserved by the esta 
blishment of a Standing Committee of High Commissioners 
or other officials representing the various Dominions. The 
suggestion was viewed with some favour by the Australian 
and New Zealand representatives, as being likely to lead toa 
better means of consultation in the intervals between com 
ferences. It was strongly felt, however, that such 
Committee, not being responsible in any way to the Parlia- 
ments of the various Dominions, could never be entrusted 
with functions of real importance. The scheme was con 
sequently in the end withdrawn, 
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Mr. Fisher, the Prime Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth, and other Australian Ministers made interesting 
speeches on Imperial Defence on Saturday. In reply to an 

ddress presented by the Working Men's United Empire 
League at Sandon Hall, near Stafford, Mr. Fisher said that 
in Australia they desired to maintain their own land and 
their own institutions, and to defend their liberty with 
their Jast man and their last shilling. Mr. Murray, the 
Premier of Victoria, observed that military training did 
not merely make soldiers; he was honestly convinced 
that it would make youths better citizens and better 
qualified in every way to fulfil those manifold duties 
which fall to the lot of everyone. Mr. Wilson, the Premier 
of Western Australia, who followed, agreed with his 
colleagues that Australia was prepared to sacrifice the last 
life and the Jast shilling in defence of their country. But 
he personally would go further and say that they were prepared 
to sacrifice the last life and the last shilling in defence of 
the British Empire. Sir Elliott Lewis, the Premier of Tas- 
mania, also spoke in support of the principle of Universal 
Yraining. pase Wie cee oh 

The third reading of the Corporation of London’s Bill for 
building a new bridge across the Thames near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral will be debated in the House of Commons next 
Wednesday. Opposition to the Bill has been growing, and a 
motion for its reeommitment is to be proposed by Mr. Morrell 
and seconded by Lord Claud Hamilton. We have already 
expressed our extreme dissatisfaction with the Corporation's 
scheme, against which the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have recently passed a unanimous resolution. 
The design has apparently been made witbout any reference 
to architectural and artistic opinion. It takes no account 
whatever of the possibility of making an approach across the 
Thames leading to the centre of the south side of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It would seem to us a deplorable thing to lose the 
opportunity for the creation of such a magnificent vista 
merely on account of the relatively small increase in the total 
cost which it would involve. We mostsincerely hope that the 
House of Commons will insist next Wednesday upon a recon- 
sideration of the scheme. We cannot afford in a year like 
this to proclaim to the Empire and the whole world how little 
we care about the dignity and beauty of London and its river. 


The Annual Congress of the Co-operative Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland opened at Bradford on Monday. The 
figures quoted by Mr. G. Thorpe, of Dewsbury, the President, 
showed that there was an increase in membership of 76,506 
for 1910 as against 1909. Even more striking were the figures 
for sales for the same period, which amounted to £111,582,779, 
or an increase of £2,670,515, while the profits amounted to 
£12,024,816, or an increase of £13,693. It is worthy of note 
that the issue by the Parliamentary Committee at the last 
election of a manifesto urging co-operators “to take such 
action as would enable the democracy to retain unimpaired 
their constitutional liberties” was adversely criticized on the 
ground of its gratuitous introduction of party politics. 








The proposal of the Royal Patriotic Fund Corporation to 
sell twenty acres of land, once part of Wandsworth Common, 
but now in their possession as a freehold, has attracted a good 
deal of attention and, not unnaturally, been the cause of con- 
siderable protest. Mr. Hayes Fisher, as Vice-President of the 
Corporation, very properly, from his point of view, contends 
that those responsible for the Corporation cannot sacrifice the 
objects for which they bold the land in trust to the general 
public interest. They must maintain their school, and 
apparently they have no funds from which they can do this 
short of the sale of their superfluous land. At the same time 
he is very anxious to prevent the ground from being built over, 
and is now negotiating with the London County Council, who 
are inclined to buy the twenty acres as a recreation ground. 








An incident like this and the splendid work done by the 
Commons Preservation Society in fighting the enemies of 
commons suggest very strongly that the time has come 
for appointing a public officer whose business it shall be to 
keep his eye upon all open spaces and to protect public rights 
therein against all comers, whether public or private. It must 
never be forgotten that the chief enemy is not now the lord of 
the manor, but usually some public body which, for various 
Teasons, good or bad, wants to get hold of a piece of common 





land. Occasionally, though not often, it is necessary to yield 
to these demands, but we would make it an absolute rule that 
the total area of public land should never be diminished. If a 
piece of common land is taken, an equivalent acreage must in 
all cases be bought as near to the piece taken as possible, and 
dedicated to public uses. 


The Annual Conference of the National Union of Clerks 
was held in Leeds on Monday. In the course of the proceed- 
ings complaints were made that the clerks employed by various 
other unions (such as the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants and the Shop Assistants’ Union) were paid at a 
lower rate than the minimum for which the Clerks’ Union 
were agitating, and which had been approved by the Trade 
Unions Congress. The minimum wage adopted by the Society 
is 35s. for London, while the provincial branches are permitted 
to fix their own minimum, which must not be lower than 
27s. 6d. A complaint was actually made as to the treatment 
of the Union's own clerks. One delegate seems to have de- 
clared that three men and two girls were crowded in a place 
little better than a rabbit hutch. It is right to add that these 
allegations were pronounced by the President to be a ridiculous 
and gross exaggeration. 


At Edinburgh on Saturday Lieutenant and Mrs. C. A. 
Cameron were each sentenced to three years’ penal servitude 
for attempting to defraud Lloyd’s of £6,500. The prisoners 
had insured a non-existent pearl necklace and then tried to 
obtain the insurance money by pretending that it had been 
stolen from them. The strangest part of the case was the 
attempt made by Mrs. Cameron to prove that the necklace 
was given to her by a mythical person named “ Billy Walker.” 
The attempt failed completely, and is only another proof of 
the difficulty of preserving tle pretence of the existence of a 
fictitious character. It is easy enough to launch a dummy of 
this description ; it is almost impossible to keep it afloat, 
As Lord Dunedin said in his summing-up, if there really 
was such a person as Billy Walker, something must be 
known about him, even if he were in the wilds of 
Africa. Mrs. Gamp is the only really successful creator of 
an artificial personality, and Mrs. Gamp does not count, as 
she herself is a child of the brain. 

Sir Charles Elliott, who died suddenly on Sunday week, was 
one of the most efficient, the most high-minded, and the most 
indefatigable of our public servants. Entering the Indian 
Civil Service in 1856, he distinguished himself in the Mutiny, 
being mentioned in despatches for his gallantry, and brought 
his long and honourable career in India to a close as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal from 1891 to 1895. On his retire- 
ment he followed the noble example of another great Anglo- 
Indian, Lord Lawrence, and devoted the hard-earned leisure 
of his old age to education, serving for eight years on the 
School Board and for seven as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, to which, though a Moderate, he was repeatedly 
re-elected by the Progressive majority. To the splendid 
unselfishness of his work for the schools of East London 
Mr. G. L. Bruce pays a fine tribute in Tuesday's Times: 
“There was something magnificent in the perfect simplicity 
with which he passed from ruling an Empire to caring for 
the pettiest details of school work. ‘Is there anything 
better,’ he once said to me, ‘than when a child is glad to see 
youP’” 





Late on Thursday afternoon the announcement was made 
that the Birkbeck Bank had suspended payment. An official 
statement was later issued by the directors to the effect that 
the suspension was due to the depreciation in the market 
value of securities held by the bank. The directors consider 
that the deficiency does not exceed £375,000, against which 
the society holds guarantees which, it is anticipated, will 
realize £300,000. The auditors, however, believe that a sum 
of £400,000 should be added to this estimate of the deficiency. 
It is hoped that the suspension will not last long, and the 
society is to be reconstructed. Arrangement will probably be 
made by which creditors will receive an immediate instalment 
of 10s. in the pound, and it is considered possible that 
eventually 17s. or even 18s. in the pound may be paid. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 80}—Friday week 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN IRISH PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


()* the day before Parliament adjourned for the Whit- 
JF suntide Recess Mr. Dillon—whose injury in a motor 
car accident we note with great regret—unconsciously 
afforded the country a warning as to the very grave diffi- 
culties which are certain to be encountered in the region of 
Foreign Affairs should we be mad enough to create an 
Trish Parliament with an Irish Executive responsible to it. 
Mr. Dillon on Thursday, June Ist, asked the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs a series of menacing and provocative 
questions in regard to the action of the French troops in 
the neighbourhood of Morocco, his underlying sug- 
gestion being that in the course of the punitive operations 
carried on against the tribes in the neighbourhood of Fez 
the French had been guilty of condoning atrocities of the 
most hideous kind. In particular he asked that the 
British agent in Fez should be directed to report fully on 
the details of those operations, and that these reports 
should be communicated to the House. Sir Edward Grey 
very properly declared that he could not undertake to lay 
papers “ where no British action had been involved.” Not 
satisfied with this answer, Mr. Dillon went on to describe 
the manner in which many villages had been ravaged by 
the Sultan’s troops “ under the command of French 
officers,” how “the men had been killed and their 
crops and sbeep stolen, and nearly eighty of the women 
and children seized and sold in the markets of Morocco at 
prices varying from $40 to $1 for small children.” 
Mr. Dillon next asked—in language which must be described 
as grossly unjust to France— 

“whether, in view of the fact that France claims to be acting 
as the mandatory of Europe, and that this expedition has been 
undertaken with the consent and approval of the British Govern- 
ment, he does not consider that the British Government is in some 
measure at least responsible for these barbarities, and that this 
House ought to be informed from week to week as to the proceed- 
ings of the Sultan and French troops in Fez, for which it appears 
= — the British Government is in some measure respon- 
sibie, 

To this Sir Edward Grey gave the following dignified and 
very proper answer :— 

“The British Government is certainly not responsible. I depre- 
cate very strongly a question of that kind, a question put ina 
form which really reflects on the officers of another Power—(hear, 
hear)—before it is possible for his Majesty’s Government to have 
full information as to the facts. It is precisely in consequence of 
these reports in the Press that I said in my original answer that I 
might later on be able to give information as to matters of fact if 
desired. I have no doubt the French Government themselves will 
be the first to give full details.” 


One might have thought that this answer would have been 
sufficient for the chief if not the nominal leader of the 
Government’s Parliamentary allies, a politician whose 
action cannot be accused or explained on the ground of 
party animosity and the desire to make party capital 
against the Ministry at all costs. Mr. Dillon, however, 
neers his point, and made it even more insulting to 
‘rance, as the following questions and answers will 
show :—— 

Mr. DILLON: In view of these reports, will the right hon. 
gentleman not undertake to give the information immediately 
it reaches the Foreign Office, so that we may know whether 
these statements, which are made on very substantial authority, 
have any foundation ? 

SIR E. GREY: They are not matters for which we can have 
any responsibility. They are matters which primarily concern 
another Power. I cannot promise to lay papers which I have 
not yet received. When full information is received as to the 
facts I shall be willing, if desired, to state what our informa- 
tion is, 

Mr. ASHLEY (Lancs. N., Blackpool, Opp.): Are these facts 
stated on any substantial evidence ? 

SIR E. GREY: My statement regarding information as to 
facts was not intended to imply that what has been reported 
in the Press is fact. On the contrary, I meant that till we 
knew what the facts were it was impossible for me to give in- 
formation, and I thought it very undesirable for members to 
draw premature: conclusions. 

We have deait with this matter at such length because 
we are most anxious that the public should understand its 
full significance. Remember that action by Mr. Dillon 
cannot be discounted as that of a wild Irish Member whose 
opinion does not matter one way or the other. Mr. Dillon 





has not only, as we have just said, every reason for making 
things easy for the present Government, but he ig 
politician who would be almost certain, if an Irish Paria. 
ment and Irish Executive were created, to hold a high 
office in that Executive. Yet, in spite of the very str 
influences thus exerted to hold him back and make hie 
careful in regard to his language, we find that his animus 
against France and the French Government is s0 stro 
that he does not hesitate to embarrass his Parlia. 
mentary allies, and to run the risk of stirring up ill 
feeling with France on a very delicate matter, and, what jg 
more, to do this on what Sir Edward Grey was easily able 
to show was no evidence whatever. We feel sure the 
comments of the responsible French newspapers prove 
indeed, that the French people and the French Government 
are as anxious as would be our own Government ang 
people to prevent atrocities in Morocco. No such actions 
will, we are confident, be sanctioned by French officers, 
further, we may be sure that they will do their very best 
to prevent outrages by the troops of the Sultan, though 
no doubt it is exceedingly difficult to hold such irregular 
soldiers in proper check and to prevent the putting into 
practice of their traditional methods of suppressing tribal 
insurrections. But all these considerations, as we have 
said, matter nothing to Mr. Dillon if only he can get his 
knife into the French Government. Happily his vindictive, 
suspicious, and ill-founded sensationalism counts for 
little while he is only a private Member at Westminster, 
Any remarks he makes there are obviously entirely 
unofficial and irresponsible, and can at once be corrected 
by the Minister who has an authoritative right to speak 
for the nation in the region of foreign affairs. Not even 
the most sensitive Frenchman could grumble at Mr, 
Dillon’s action after he had been dealt with so faithfully 
as he was dealt with by Sir Edward Grey. 

But though Mr. Dillon’s attacks on France and 
endeavours to play into the hands of the enemies of 
France in a matter so delicate and difficult as the 
treatment of the Moorish population by the Sultan’s troops 
are of little importance while he is a private Member of 
Parliament, they would matter a very great deal if he were 
the head or moving spirit in an Irish Parliament and an 
Irish Ministry. In that case there would be nothing to 
prevent Mr. Dillon from vilifying France or any other 
foreign country, when he happened to dislike its Govern- 
ment, in his place in Parliament. Again, he could, and no 
doubt would, if we are to judge by the temper of his recent 
remarks, pass through the Irish Parliament resolutions 
condemnatory of French action. Possibly we shall be told 
that this could not happen because the Irish Parliament 
would be precluded from dealing with foreign affairs. But 
if an Irish Parliament and a Ministry responsible to it 
are once created, who is to stop that Parliament from 
passing any resolutions they like, or prevent its Executive 
from taking part in foreign debates ? The Speaker of the 
Irish Parliament—who might very possibly be Mr. Dillon 
himself—would certainly not do it, for undoubtedly his 
object—an object very natural from one of his views and 
position—would be to extend the purview of his Parlia- 
ment. Deliberative assemblies, especially when labelled 
with the name of “ Parliament,” resent very much being 
told that there is anything which they may not discuss. 
Even when they cannot claim power, or, at any rate, 
cannot use power, they will demand “the right of free 
speech.” “Though, unhappily, we may not strike a blow 
in the good cause, at any rate our voices shall be raised in 
condemnation of the liar, the hypocrite, and the tyrant. 
That is the kind of attitude sure to be popular in an Irish 
Parliament. Conceivably very wise leaders, with a strong 
sense of responsibility, might, in a very prudent Assembly, 
be able to stifle debate of this kind, but, as we have said, 
action by one of the coolest and least effervescent of Irish 
leaders shows that no such reticence is to be expected in 
a Dublin House of Commons. 

Does any sane person suppose if for any reason the 
French Government were to become involved in a violent 
struggle with the Papacy or were to be compelled to take 
strong measures against the French clergy that an Irish 
Parliament—sure to be under clerical influences—would 
refrain from expressing its opinion? It must not be 
imagined that in the case we have supposed, that is, of an 
Irish Parliament and members of an Irish Ministry 
condemning and interfering with the action of the 
French Government, that Government would be able. 
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ass the matter over without remark. Possibly it 
. ir be wise for them to do so, and very possibly they 
we n their hearts like to take such a course; but knowing 
do the sensitive nature of French public opinion 
we fear, out of the question that they would 
to sit still and say nothing. The French 
ery other Parliamentary Government, 


would i 
as we 
it is, 
be able 


government, like ev r Parlia 
has plenty of enemies in its own House ready 


ays =e - 
aaa interpellations, to suggest that the Ministry is not 
roving itself an efficient guardian of French rights, 


rench interests, and French honour, and to urge Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs “ to lodge a protest in London against 
the insolence and mendacity of Dublin.” Jn that case our 
Ministry would not cut a very dignified figure. They 
would, we presume, have to accept the humiliating position 
of saying that they were very sorry, but that they have no 
control over Ireland and could not help it; ina word, to 
adopt the schoolboy’s formula: “ Please, sir, it wasn’t 


™ Probably, in the case we have given, France, as a 
specially friendly Power, would do her best to help us out 
ot the difficulty and let the insult be decently buried as 
soon as possible. But, remember, we cannot be sure that 
the Irish Parliament will confine itself to embroiling us 
with friendly Powers. Suppose some Power, not inclined 
to study our home difficulties, as, for example, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, or even Italy, to have its domestic 
action called in question in Dublin, and language grossly 
offensive to the Sovereign of the State to be employed, 
either in resolutions or in speeches. In that case the 
foreign Government, urged on by a section of public 
opinion unfriendly to us, might very well raise an exceed- 
ingly awkward situation. ‘There are moments when the 
last thing we want to do is to give any foreign State or 
any section of public opinion in that foreign State the 
opportunity to pick or press a quarrel. Remember, the con- 
stitutional situation will not be unknown to the foreign 
Government. They will be able to say to us: “ We 
understand your colonial system under which your colonies 
are virtually free nations, and we should not, of course, 
hold you responsible too minutely for things said on the 
other side of the water. When we remember, however, 
that the Irish Parliament is expressly precluded by a clear 
and recent statute from dealing with foreign affairs, and 
that Ireland is in Europe, and can therefore exercise a 
much greater influence upon our internal affairs, we are 
bound to ask you to enforce your own law and to see 
to it that either the Irish Parliament mends its 
manners or else is effectively prevented from inter- 
fering with the domestic affairs of neighbouring Powers. 
The method by which you are to closure the Irish Parlia- 
ment is, of course, your affair, not ours. We can only 
tell you that if you are unable to stop your subordinate 
Parliament from insulting our Sovereign you will compel 
us to find the remedy ourselves and to do what you unfor- 
tunately are unable to do.” Of course such a retort 
would be put into language more diplomatic than we have 
used, but it would be none the less menacing and none 
the less difficult to meet. 

_ Unquestionably Mr. Dillon has shown us by his per- 
sistent and offensive attack on France the sort of 
thing that is likely to happen when we establish a Par- 
liament in Dublin. Whether the Government will be able 
to devise some machinery for preventing action likely to 
have such evil consequences remains to be seen, but if they 
cannot provide it—and we very much doubt their being 
able to do so—then yet another argument is added to the 
already formidable list of arguments, political, financial, 
moral, and military, which preclude the breaking-up of the 
United Kingdom. It was arguments of necessity that 
produced the Union. It will, we believe, be arguments of 
necessity which will preclude its repeal. 





THE TRADE UNIONS BILL. 


(—* the many unsatisfactory features of the Trade 
‘ Unions No. 2 Bill perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
is the manner in which the Bill was received by the official 
Unionist Party. At the present moment the Unionist 
Party as a whole is engaged in a struggle with a Liberal 
inistry to prevent the establishment of the tyranny of 
Single-Chamber Government. A Bill is introduced into 
the House of Commons, on the authority of this Ministry, 
to re-endow the trade unions with some of the tyrannical 





powers of which they were deprived by the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal in 1908, subsequently confirmed by 
the House of Lords in 1909. Yet the Unionist Opposition, 
instead of appreciating that this measure is part of the 
general movement of the Liberal Party in the direction of 
establishing a Socialist tyranny throughout the country, 
half welcomed the Bill and refused to divide against the 
second reading. The Osborne judgment was the out- 
come of a protest of working men themselves against 
the tyranny to which they were subjected by the 
Socialists, who had gained control of the machinery of 
trade unions. These men, of whom Mr. Osborne was the 
distinguished leader, complained that their money was 
being forcibly taken from them to support a political creed 
of which they disapproved. Some of them were Liberals, 
some Conservatives, but they were all compelled to pay for 
the advancement of the Socialist cause. There is probably 
not aconsistent Liberal or Conservative in the whole kingdom 
who did not sympathize with their point of view and wel- 
come the liberating judgment given by the Courts of Law. 
But the Liberal Party as an organism is dependent for 
its political existence upon the support of the Labour 
Soeialists, and one of the conditions of that support is that 
the Liberal Government shall father a Bill for the com- 
plete or partial reversal of the Osborne judgment. This is 
the sole cause of the introduction of the Trade Unions 
No. 2 Bill, and it was the duty of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion, knowing all these facts, to meet the Bill with an 
unhesitating negative. 

The provisions of the Bill are fairly simple. The 
Osborne judgment decided that a trade union, which is 
a body possessing certain statutory privileges, is not a 
political organization, and cannot legally employ its 
funds for political purposes. The Bill proposes to reverse 
that judgment and to give to every trade union the right 
to spend money and to use the whole machinery of the 
trade union for political purposes, including the payment 
of election expenses, the maintenance of Members of 
Parliament or members of other public bodies, and “ the 
holding of political meetings of any kind, or the distribu- 
tion of political literature or political documents of any 
kind.” But in face of public opinion the Government 
could not go so far as absolutely to ignore the point 
of view of those trade unionists who object to being 
used as the tools of a political organization. The idea of 
forcibly taking the money of Liberal and Conservative 
working men and putting it into a Socialist fund was a 
little too much even for Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. 
The Bill therefore provides that money devoted to political 
purposes must be paid out of a separate fund, and that no 
member of a union shall be compelled to subscribe to this 
fund if he signifies in writing his unwillingness to do so. 
The Bill further provides that a member who thus exempts 
himself from the obligation to contribute to the political 
fund “shall not be excluded from any benefits of the 
union or placed in any respect, either directly or indirectly, 
under any disadvantage,” and that contribution to the 
political fund shall not be made a condition for admis- 
sion to the union. In addition the Bill provides that a 
trade union may not undertake political work unless a 
ballot has been taken and a majority of the members 
voting are in favour of that course. 

These are the so-called safeguards for the liberty of 
the individual members of the trade union. They ave 
so absolutely worthless that we are surprised that a re- 
sponsible Government could ever have ventured to put 
them forward. Take first the provision as to a ballot. 
In most of the ballots which have hitherto been 
held by trade unions with regard to political work 
only a minority of the members have troubled to 
vote at all—in some cases a ridiculously insignificant 
minority. Yet the Government propose that if half plus 
one of any such insignificant minority is in favour of 
political action the whole union is to be bound by that 
decision. Noreover it is notorious that the existing 
methods of taking a ballot of trade unionists are so defec- 
tive that there is no guarantee either for secrecy or for 
honesty. The Government appear to be dimly conscious of 
this fact, and have inserted in the new Bill a clause that the 
ballot must be taken in accordance with rules which the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies is not to approve “ unless 
he is satisfied that every member has an equal right of 
voting, and that the secrecy of the ballot is properly 
secured.” If this were a bond fide safeguard it would 
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be necessary to come to the House of Commons for a vote 
for a large increase of the staff of the Registrar so as to 
enable him to appoint officials to preside at every ballot 
held by a trade union. Otherwise there is not the slightest 
guarantee that the trade-union secretaries will not fill up 
ballot papers themselves instead of distributing them to 
the members, and burn ballot papers when they find the 
vote going the wrong way. In a word, the provisions of 
the Bill are no guarantee whatever that a trade union 
may not be converted into a political organization in 
opposition to the wishes of the vast majority of its members. 

The protection for the individual dissentient member is 
equally illusory. The dissentient member is required to 
signify his dissent in writing, which means that he is to 
make himself a marked man, and that he is to run all the 
risks of violence and intimidation to which marked men in 
trade unions are liable. It is comparatively easy for a 
man in the middle or upper classes of society to take his 
own line and stick to it in defiance of the criticism of his 
friends and neighbours. The position in a trade union is 
totally different. The working man’s chances of employ- 
ment in many trades in the kingdom depend almost entirely 
upon his keeping on good terms with the officials of his union. 
‘hey can make it easy or hard for him to get a job as they 
choose, and, therefore, quite apart from the fear of physical 
violence—which is by no means a remote fear—there 1s the 
dread of loss of employment. In practice these considera- 
tions suffice to compel the average trade unionist to 
acquiesce, for the sake of a quiet life and for the sake of 
his family, in whatever the governing body of the union 
decide. 

There is a further consideration. The Courts—those 
Courts which Mr. Churchill has so cynically and so unjustly 
enveloped in an atmosphere of suspicion—have decided that 
a trade unionist has a right of action if he is expelled 
from his society, but it is admitted by everybody that a 
trade unionist has no right of action to recover benefits 
for which he has paid. What, then, is the meaning of 
the words in the Bill declaring that. a “member who is 
exempt from the obligation to contribute to the political 
fund shall not be excluded from any benefits of the 
union”? Does this mean that a new statutory claim to 
sue for benefits is created ? If it does not mean this, the 
words are mere empty rhetoric. If that is what it does 
mean, then we arrive at the extraordinary position that 
those members who refuse to contribute to the political 
fund will be in a better position for enforcing their 
claim to benefits than the other members of the union. 
This certainly is not the intention of the Labour Socialists 
in the House of Commons, and therefore we may presume 
it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Government. The 
only way in which the difficulty can be met is by giving a 
general right to all members of a trade union to sue for the 
benefits for which they have paid. This alone would 
greatly and beneiicially change the character of trade 
unions, but a further change would be necessary. The 
objection felt by Liberal and Conservative trade unionists 
to political action does not depend on the monetary con- 
tribution alone, which is a comparatively small matter— 
ls.a year. What they object to is the employment of the 
whole organization and force of the union for the support 
of a political creed which is abhorrent to them. If this is 
to be permitted by law then they must be permitted freely 
to leave the union. That involves first giving them aright 
to claim a surrender value for the benefits for which they 
have paid, and, secondly, the right to the protection of the 
law against any subsequent attempt by the trade union to 
exclude them from employment. At present most trade 
unions devote a good deal of energy to injuring the industrial 
prospects of non-unionists. This is bad enough under any 
circumstances, but the injustice would be even more 
flagrant if unions were to be converted into political 
bodies. It would then become imperative to extend the 
criminal law so as to prevent trade unions from striking 
against the employment of non-unionists. The truth is, 
as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald very clearly pointed out, the 
Government are trying to accomplish two totally incon- 
sistent objects. The essence of a political organization is 
that it should be entirely voluntary, otherwise our whole 
constitutional system, which is based upon the theory of the 
free choice of representatives by the ae, ceases to be 
operative. A trade union is not a voluntary organization. 
Men are compelled to join trade unions in order to obtain 
employment and sometimes by fear of physical violence : 





tt — 
they are deterred from leaving trade unions by fear of } 
of employment and loss of benefit. In view of the valuable 
services which trade unions render to the industrial 
organization of the kingdom, the Legislature has 
tially connived at their compulsory character, and has pe 
ferred upon them many statutory privileges, To ext, r" 
these same privileges to organizations which must, if the 
are to fulfil their constitutional réle, be purely volunta 
is an absurdity involving the grossest injustice to 
thousands of working men who value their Political 
convictions as much as, or perhaps even more than, Cabinet 
Ministers. 





VIRTUE AND ITS COST, 


\ ] E are indebted to a contemporary for a very instru, 
tive exposition of the difficulties that Sometimes 

beset the ardent aspirant after the detection and punish. 
ment of political crime. We have not ourselves seen the 
balance sheet of the Gladstone League. But the Pall May 
Gazette has been more enterprising, or more fortunate, and 
in its issue of June 2nd it has given an acconnt of the 
operations of the League during the year or a little morg 
for which it has existed, and of the financial Position to 
which its labours have brought it. On the face of things 

nothing could be more praiseworthy than the purpose which 
its founders had in view. They felt a righteous dislike 
dislike which, we may say in passing, we fully share—to 
the intimidation of voters, and, with a natural disposition 
to think the best of their friends and the worst of their 
opponents, they assumed that it was the special, if 
not the exclusive, vice of the Unionist Party. [It 
is among Unionists, they reasoned, that the ” tyrant 
landlord and the tyrant employer flourish and abound, 
Unionists intimidate for the love of the thing. They are 
reckless as to the chances of detection. They do not stop 
to consider whether their candidate has already a pretty 
secure majority. They take no account of possible election 
petitions. They fly to intimidation whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers itself for no better reason than because “ it 
is their nature to.” Could there be a clearer or more 
urgent case for a combined effort to shield the helpless 
elector against those who seek to deprive him of Man's— 
at least, of Liberal Man’s—most sacred right? All around 
them they saw Liberal voters to whom every election must 
spell surrender or ruin. Left to themselves these voters 
would rush to the poll whenever there was a motor waiting 
to carrythem. Despising the secrecy of the ballot, they 
would proclaim their principles to the whole world by the 
decorations of their hats or their coats. ‘To keep out the 
Unionist oppressor, to return the Liberal deliverer, would 
be the twin purposes which would rule their lives 
during the electoral parade. But in the way of carrying 
out these heroic intentions there would stand the gaunt 
spectre of homelessness and beggary. To vote for a Liberal 
candidate means a notice to quit either their houses or 
their employments. A Unionist landlord tolerates no 
Liberal in his cottages or on his land. A Unionist manu- 
facturer tolerates no Liberal in his mill or in his factory. 
Here, then, was the need for protection clearly shown, and 
the Gladstone League sprang into life to supply it. 

It might have been thought that the best form this pro- 
tection could take would have been to implant in the 
breasts of Unionist sinners a healthy dread of detection 
and punishment. Even the long winter of Unionist rule 
did not produce an Act of Parliament promising impunity 
to all who tried to intimidate voters who in the absence of 
intimidation were certain to vote for Unionist candidates. 
The law courts are open to the sufferers and their political 
friends, and what better work could a new Gladstone League 
do than to drag into the fierce light which beats upon 
police court the wretches who have kept Liberal electors 
from the poll, or punished them for what they have done 
at it? This was not, however, the method that com- 
mended itself to the Gladstone League. The law of 
charity, it may be, forbade them to have recourse to such 
brutal methods. Nothing is to be gained by inflicting 
suffering on offenders too hardened to profit by it. The 
man who voted Liberal has been dismissed from his em- 
ployment and given notice to quit his tenement, and no 
punishment that can be inflicted on his oppressor will 
undo the wrong that he has suffered. But even for wrongs 
such as these there is still a possibility of compensation. 
If the Liberal voter who has been turned into the street 
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Jaced in the home he has lost he may still be 
another. If he has lost his employment he 
ive while he is looking for another a 

tly it was to compensation that the Gladstone 
adel ed to apply its funds, and their balance-sheet is 
the record of what has been done in this way. The figures 
wre at first sight somewhat astonishing. The cases of 
ntimidation reported to the League have been 290. At 
this point we are called to admire the wisdom as well as 
the energy of the executive. They have not dispensed with 
inquiry. The applications have been carefully gone into, 
with the result that thirty-eight have been found worthy 
of compensation in cash and eight of compensation in 
praise. We recognize the claim that these figures cunsti- 
tute to the sympathy even of political opponents. A 
General Election has only shown forty-six instances of 
intimidation on the Unionist side. Considering that party 
assions have run fairly high during the last year or two 
the founders of the League might fairly have looked for a 
more damaging disclosure than this. There are worthy 
people in all parties whom it is very difficult to convince 
that to exercise pressure on a vote is to defeat the 
main object of representative government. They are 
so anxious that the good cause should triumph 
that they cannot bring themselves to think it wrong 
to go @ little out of the straight path to bring 
about so excellent a result. The injury to the particular 
alector is so small—indeed, when he has had time to think 
be will probably be clad that he has been hindered from 
following his first hasty inclination. What, after all, is 
the use of a landlord or an employer if he may not use his 
position to keep a tenant or a workman in the right path ? 
The temptation to argue in this way is common to all 
parties. All it needs to make it a temptation is the con- 
viction that your own opinion is the only right one—not by 
any means an uncommon form of certainty. And yet, in 
spite of the many probabilities pointing this way, thirty- 
eight presents of money and eight presents of words are all 
that there has been occasion for. 


But when we turn to the other side of the account we 
see at once what comfort the balance-sheet can be made to 
yield. Just over forty sufferers have received about £10 
apiece. That may not seem much, but look at the sums 
which have been spent in finding them out. Though only 
£400 have gone in compensation the total expenses of 
the League have amounted to £6,000. That, at least, is 
something to be proud of. Money for the good work has 
been forthcoming, and though it has not been spent 
exactly on the good work itself, it has been spent in con- 
nexion with it. The victims had, in the first instance, to 
be encouraged to make their wrongs known. Pamphlets 
and leaflets had to be written and distributed, and even if 
we assume that the enthusiasm of the writers made them 
disdain payment for their labour, their copy had to be 
printed, and we have no reason to credit printers with an 
exceptional desire to work for nothing, even in a good 
cause. At all events, literary expenses appear in the 
balance-sheet with £621 opposite to them, so that already 
we are ahead of the £400 spent in compensation. It is 
a little depressing to discover that membership of the 
League does not seem to have been accepted as quite its 
own reward. We hasten to add that we do not mean that 
those who held this ennobling position wanted to be paid 
for accepting the honour. But just as the most patriotic 
army does not disdain a uniform, so the members 
of the Gladstone League seem to have yearned 
fora badge. What form these insignia took is not stated, 
nor can we recall having encountered anyone actually 
Wearing it. But the best evidence of the existence of 
badges is their cost, and they could not be provided, it 
seems, for less than £714. Even in these expensive days 
this isa large sum for buttonholes, and though cards of 
membership are included under the same heading we do 
not think that they could have accounted for more than a 
fraction of the total cost—say for the odd £14 out of the 
4714. We hesitate, however, to explain this expenditure 
by a commonplace love of “ dressing up.” We would 
rather attribute it to the belief that the moment a wearer 
of the badge was seen, either in town or country, victims of 
intimidation would at once surround him and pray to be 
taken to make an affidavit of the threats of which they 
had been the object. Possibly, indeed, the original 290 
applicants may have been brought to the front by this means. 
In that case great allowance must evidently be made for 
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the excitement which the first sight of the badge caused. 
Out of these 290 applicants only 42 seem to have 
come successfully through the examination to which 
their first simple tale was subjected. It may be that 
in the recesses of the Gladstone League office the 
badges were laid aside, and in the colder atmosphere thus 
generated the intimidation suffered seemed less serious. 
While, however, literature and personal adornment are 
the two items singled out for special mention in the balance- 
sheet, they are very far from representing all the money 
spent by the League. ‘“ Organizing and propaganda ex- 
penses”’ stand for the very respectable sum of £4,836 2s.8d., 
but as the particulars of this outlay do not seem to be 
given we are left to infer that the circulation of the League 
leaflets and the travelling expenses of the badge-wearers 
must have accounted for a good deal. The most thrilling 
leaflets will make no converts if they remain in a drawer; 
the most imposing buttonhole will bear no fruit if it is 
displayed only to those who are already members of the 
League. ‘The leaflets had to be dropped about in what 
looked like promising quarters; the badges had to carry 
glimpses of hope to the victims of Unionist intimidation 
before they would find a tongue to tell what had been done 
to them. And circulation, whether of leaflets or of human 
agents, must always cost money. We are tempted, how- 
ever, to wonder whether, if the figures are ever seen by tke 
beneficiaries of the League, they will not wonder whether a 
little less lavish expenditure on these particulars might not 
have added a pound or two to the compensation they have 
received, 





“THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW.” 
Vy E have not this month included any notice of the 

English Review in our account of the magazines, 
nor do we intend to do so for the future, unless the tone of 
the magazine becomes very different from what it has been 
of late. In taking this step we desire to offer a few words 
of explanation. We condemn the tone and tendency of the 
English Review on moral questions, and we do not 
desire to be parties to giving the Review in question a wider 
influence. If we were to call attention month by month to 
what we consider objectionable articles in the Review the 
result would be to attract notice to and so advertise those 
articles. If, on the other hand, we were to continue to 
pursue the policy, which we have of late pursued, of not 
mentioning the objectionable articles, but only those to 
which no objection can be raised, an entirely false impres- 
sion must be conveyed as to our opinion of the Review 
as a whole. Our only course, then, until some change 
takes place, is to refuse to notice the magazine or to 
accept its advertisements. Otherwise we should be open 
to the charge that, though we will not give publicity to 
the magazine gratis, we are quite prepared to give it 
publicity if the proprietor will pay so much a page. 

We shall be told, of course, that we are setting up a cen- 
sorship, and that our action is open to the objection which, 
we readily admit, exists against all censorships. This 
complaint, however, rests upon a false analogy. We 
are not in the least setting up a censorship. We are only 
doing what, as private traders, we have a perfect right to 
do, that is, to refuse to stimulate trade in a kind of 
wares which we consider it contrary to the public interest 
to trade in. No chemist who thought it wrong to sell 
morphia could be accused of a medical censorship 
because he would not have any dealings in that 
drug. Instead of our attempting to set up a censor- 
ship, what is really happening is that certain persons 
want to compel us to trade in, and also to write about, 
things which we consider are contrary to good morals. It 
is not fair even to call our action a boycott, for, though we 
will not assist the English Review to sale and circulation 
by the use of our columns, we should not dream of 
boycotting people who take a different view and support 
the Review in question. It is in the boycotting of those 
who will not boycott that the tyranny, and so the main 
objection to boycotting, lies. We exercise our own choice, 
but we make no attempt to interfere with the free choice of 
others. And here let us say quite clearly that though we 
find the tone of certain of the articles in the English Review 
objectionable we do not suggest that they outstep the 
limit of the law or are, in the technical sense, indecent and 
obscene, and therefore liable to police action. We do not 





accuse them either directly or indirectly, or by suggestion, 
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of coming within the scope of the law. What we do say is 
that the articles which we condemn are likely to have 
a bad moral influence. We give one example of what 
we mean from an article in the June number of the English 
Review, by Mr. Frank Harris, entitled “Thoughts on 
Morals ” :— 

“The Italian proverb, Peccato di carne non é peccato (the sins of 
the flesh are not sins), has a good deal to say for itself. It is 
certain that a little excess in youth in the gratification of natural 
desire is less harmful than the abstinence generally recommended 
in England. . . . Temporary excesses are not harmful ; sometimes, 
indeed, they are positively beneficial. Our vagrant nature is 
impatient of rigid limits. And the tolerance already accorded to 
one sex should be extended to the other. Indeed, were it not for 
the inconvenience and danger of maternity it would hardly be 
denied that love and passion and all the myriad consequence 
of love are more natural in woman than in man and should be 
regarded with even greater leniency.” 


We would not attempt to suppress stuff of this kind by 
law, but as we happen to hold that the propagation of 
such views is harmful to the State in the highest degree— 
to put the matter at its very lowest—we absolutely refuse 
to be forced by any canting talk about a censorship into 
aiding the English Review to find readers and disciples for 
these gross and blear-eyed sophistries. The last sentence 
we quoted could well be described, in the words of the 
eighteenth-century poet Greene, as a receipt to make 
aharlot. As tothe purveyors of such receipts we intend to 
speak our minds, and, as we have said, we will not be forced 
into any kind of partnership with them, however remote. 

Perhaps it will be said that though we have a perfect 
right to condemn a single article as bad, it is unfair and 
unjust to attack a whole magazine—to visit the sins of Mr. 
Frank Harris upon, say, a person who writes so charmingly 
as Yoshio Markino, the Japanese painter. Our reply is that 
this defence is entirely cut away by the manner in which 
the English Review chooses to advertise itself. An adver- 
tisement pamphlet of the English Review has lately been 
sent broadcast through the post headed ‘The Great 
Adult Review,” followed by the query: “ Why Adult?” 
Here is the answer which is given in the said pamphlet to 
that question ;— 

BEcAvsE 


Our standard is NOT that of the “young person,” either the 
callow lad or raw school-girl. 

Our aim is NOT to be the Review of unsophisticated youth or of 
the baby’s nursery. 

The Editor does not use the blue pencil on what the magazines 
call “naughty” words. 

Authors are not requested to write down to the mob public. 

We recognize no self-appointed censor, but only the censorship of 
public decency and the morality of truth. 

We feel it a duty to maintain a platform for literary expression 
that shall be free and unfettered. 

We oppose Mrs. Grundy and all self-righteous societies. 

We stand for courage, originality, progress, truth, and literature. 


We all know what this means. We have all seen the kind 
of thing in the “ leering,” “ knowing ” cant purveyed by the 
catalogue-compilers of shady second-hand booksellers when, 
under the plea of honesty and plain speaking, they recom- 
mend some particularly nauseous work. But, in truth, no 
comment is required. The advertisement speaks for itself. 

One word more. We think we have a just cause of 
complaint that it has been left for us to point out the 
tendency of “the great adult review.” The task is in no 
case an agreeable one, and it is made specially uncongenial 
by the fact that it will no doubt be said that we have 
written as we have written because the Review is owned by 
a prominent member of the party to which we are politically 
opposed. Surely one might have expécted that the re- 
presentatives and exponents of the Nonconformist conscience 
would have taken the matter up, and that some Liberal news- 
paper which could not have been accused of party spite should 
have belled the cat. Liberal papers like the Manchester 
Cuardian, the Daily News, the Daily Chronicle,and the British 
Weekly cannot, we feel sure, approve of the kind of stuff 
we have quoted from Mr. Frank Harris’s article, or believe 
that the reasons given to back up the claim that the English 
Review is a “ great adult review ” can be accepted at their 
fuce value, or are meant for any other purpose than to attract 
readers by ways that no honourable or high-minded con- 
ductors of a public print would care to employ. Those who 
profess to be the spiritual descendants and representatives 
of the Puritans and of the Puritan element in literature and 
public life should surely have been able to find words of 
condemnation for what we have condemned, and not have 





left it to a Unionist paper like the Spectator—a 

as they no doubt sincerely hold, of all that is rotten eed th 
ill omen in the State. We cannot believe that they will 
rely upon the defence that the thing is no business of 
theirs. If journalism is not to be merely the purveyin 
to the public of so many thousand words and phrases, but 
is to be tempered by a sense of public duty, then surel 
the representatives of Nonconformist politics ought - 
speak out on sucha subject as this. If newspapers are as 
they sometimes boast, the watchdogs of the State, the 
should certainly give a warning when they see garbage 
being dumped on the nation’s doorstep. 








DOCTORS AND ADVERTISING. 

l err opinion has been considerably excited during the 

last fortnight by a decision of the General Medical 
Council in regard to some doctors who were associated pro. 
fessionally with a well-known gymnastic institution. The 
exact charge brought against these doctors was of being 
associated with an institution “which systematically adver. 
tises for the purpose of procuring patients,” and is under the 
personal direction of a person “who is not a registered 
medical practitioner.” After hearing the evidence the 
Council decided that all three of the doctors involved had 
been “guilty of infamous conduct in a professional respect,” 
and ordered that the name of one of them should be struck 
off the register. We are not concerned to discuss here the 
justice of the Council’s decision in this particular case, but 
rather to consider, from the point of view of the community 
at large, the more general questions raised by it. First of all, 
however, we should like to point out the unfortunate effect 
created in the uninstructed mind by the use in the judgment 
of the words “infamous conduct.” To the layman it would 
seem that such a phrase would be much more appropriately 
applied to one who had been guilty of some grave moral 
offence than to a man convicted of what is, after all, nothing 
more than a breach of professional etiquette. But, as a 
matter of fact, the word “infamous” is only used here in 
accordance with a quasi-legal tradition, and means merely “of 
ill-repute.” In view of the false impression likely to be 
caused by this obsolete use of the word it is to be hoped that 
the Council may see its way to making some alteration in the 
formula, 

The obvious and superficial comment to make upon such a 
case as we have mentioned is that here is another instance of 
the intolerant oppression of medical trade unionism. “ Why,” 
we might feel tempted toask at first sight, “ should a doctor 
be penalized merely because of his connexion with a business 
that advertises itself, as all commercial undertakings are 
bound todo? Why should this extreme measure be taken 
without the least reference to the question whether the 
business is a harmful one or not? And is it not clearly 
better that if such a business should need the services of a 
doctor it should be able to obtain an efficient one, and not be 
compelled to fall back upon some unqualified quack?” The 
answer to such questions as these is to point to the 
extreme importance to the public of preventing the medical 
profession from becoming “commercialized.” The results 
of such a disaster would be so appalling that we 
feel convinced that the sternest provisions of the code 
of medical etiquette are entirely justified. We are 
so much at the mercy of the medical profession that no pre- 
cautions can be too strict for keeping it at the high level of 
honour and disinterestedness at which it now stands. When 
this vital fact has been grasped we can at once understand 
the raison @étre of the rule which forbids a doctor to be con- 
nected with a business that advertises. If once this rule were 
broken it would be easy enough for a “ venal doctor” (as 
Stevenson calls him in “ The Wrong Box”) to construct some 
bogus commercial concern with which he would nominally be 
merely connected, but of which he would actually be the pro- 
prietor. In this way the public would be exposed to medical 
advertising and to the fierce competition which would be 
bound to come in its train. But medical advertising is im 
itself a sufficiently great evil, apart from its consequences. 
We already suffer from a deluge of advertisements of 
secret remedies that cover the hoardings and fill the 
newspapers. What could be more demoralizing for the 
public than if to these quack advertisers were added the 
appeals of the medical profession itself? We can find no 
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words in which to justify our abhorrence of any taint of 
titive commercialism among doctors than those which 
we used in @ similar connexion some years ago. “ Imagine 
the misery which would be caused if the members of the pro- 
fession were allowed to vaunt their skill one against the 
other and to yield to the temptation of declaring that they, 
and they alone, had the secret of healing this or that 
disease and of promising instant relief to sufferers. There 
is no profession in which the excesses of unrestrained 
competition would do such ; terrible injury to the public 
as that of medicine. Again, all persons of experience 
must realize the need for a strict etiquette to pre- 
yent the weaker brethren among medical men yielding to 
the other great temptations to which they are inevitably 
exposed in the course of their werk. The fact that they so 
seldom do yield is a sign of how strong and efficacious are the 
rules of honour by which the profession is bound. But those 
rules of honour must be understood, respected, and loyally 
supported by the public, or they will not last. Take, for 
example, the fact that there is practically no instance on 
record of a British medical man keeping to himself and ex- 
ploiting for profit any discovery in the art of healing. Yet 
the keeping secret of a new drug or a new treatment might 
easily secure great wealth to the author of an important 
medical discovery. The etiquette of his profession obliges a 
doctor to place his discovery at once at the disposal of the 
whole world. Marconi may patent wireless telegraphy. 
Simpson would have felt himself dishonoured at the bare sug- 
gestion that he might have kept the secret of chloroform to 
himself for a few years aca reward for his skill and good 
fortune. In truth, medical etiquette, instead of being kept 
up, as people often imagine, in the interests of the doctors, is 
maintained in the interests of the public. It is they, not the 
doctors, who would suffer most were it done away with.” 

We hold, consequently, that the General Medical Council is 
entirely justified in refusing to take even the least step in the 
direction of sanctioning the practice of advertising by medical 
men and of opening the door toa fatal increase of unrestricted 
competition in the profession. But to allow medical men to 
become connected with advertising businesses indirectly, and at 
second hand, is to take such a step. If it were to be allowed, the 
rule against advertising and blatant promises to cure could not 
be maintained. It follows almost as a corollary from this that 
the Council is also justified in preventing qualified doctors 
from being associated with practitioners whose names are not 
on the register, even where no question of advertising has 
arisen. The public must be protected against the perils 
of quackery, and this can only be done if the quacks are, as 
it were, isolated from all possible contact with the qualified 
doctor. It may be objected that this is in effect conceding to 
a trade union the right to interfere with liberty of exchange. 
The General Medical Council, it may be said, is to be given a 
power of restricting the supply of labour, which in any other 
organization we should condemn as being contrary to the 
interests of the community as a whole. Our reply is that 
the analogy would only be exact if the intention behind the 
etiquette of the medical profession were to raise the remunera- 
tion of doctors. But there is no such intention. The object 
of the rule, both against advertising and for the boycott of 
men who are not registered, i.e., are not bound by the rules of 
the profession, is not to keep up fees, but to maintain the 
honour of the profession and to protect the public from the 
hideous exploitation of its miseries and fears, the alarms and 
dubitations of the sick and the infirm, which must ensue from an 
unrestricted scramble for patients. To the eternal honour of the 
medical profession, their rules are not devised to prevent under- 
cutting or to keep up prices, but to keep the relations between 
patient and doctor governed bya high standard of conduct and 
to secure that doctors shall, as far as possible, not yield to the 
special temptations to which they are exposed. And most nobly 
does a noble profession respond to the call of honour. Medical 
etiquette has undoubtedly sought to create and to maintain 
® wonopoly for the qualified practitioner. But it is a mono- 
poly the aim of which is efficiency and humanity, and which is 
designed to protect, not its owners, but the community at large. 
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FASHIONS IN EMOTION. 
5 hee first quarter of the nineteenth century seems a long 
way off now. People looked and behaved so differently 
that sometimes one is tempted to believe that they felt 








differently. The letters of the period reveal an extra- 
ordinary change of sentiment—a change in the fashion of 
emotion. These reflections will occur, we think, to anyone 
who reads Mrs. Earle’s “ Memoirs and Memories” (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 10s. 6d.). The public should be very grateful 
to Mrs. Earle for publishing the family papers which make up 
the first sixty pages of her volume. They are highly entertain- 
ing and afford us an intimate insight into the domestic life of 
the upper class a hundred years ago; we get a glimpse of 
relations between parents and children, and husbands and 
wives, together with some pictures of happy and unhappy lovs 
affairs. 

Mrs. Earle’s maternal grandmother, Lady Ravensworth, tad 
sixteen children, all of whom lived to grow up. It is with 
the childhood and youth of these young people that the 
“ Memoirs ” (as distinct from the ‘‘ Memories ”’) now before us 
deal. When they were in London they lived in Portland 
Place—then a new street—and twice a year they travelled 
along the Great North Road, through Durham to Ravensworth, 
“275 miles of turnpike.” Lord Ravensworth was accounted 
a “kind father,” but it was said of him that he did not know 
all his children by sight, and had upon one occasion remarked 
on the beauty of a baby whom he met in charge of its nurse 
without realizing that the child was hisown. Parental feel- 
ing, we suppose, must have been the same since the world 
began, but it found other expression in those days than in 
these. Mrs. Earle’s mother, who came in the middle of this 
large family, left it on record that one of the most vivid 
recollections of her childhood was that of hunger, and 
of a tank in the yard in which the children were bathed, 
unless the ice was unbreakably hard. She says she was 
thankful to eat “crusts from the floor which had fallen from 
the baby’s hand,” and more thankful still when the frost pre- 
cluded ablution. Later, when she grew up and began to go 
out, “‘she wondered what her parents would think of her, they 
had seen so little of her.” Lady Ravensworth was, however, 
a careful mother in some particulars, and seems to have been 
very diligent in scolding her sons and guarding her daughters 
as soon as they began to attain to years of discretion. On 
one occasion, we are told, she marshalled her family upon 
“the Grand Tour, as it was then called, visiting Germany, 
Italy, and France. Cannot one imagine the family coaches, 
the courier, the servants, the luggage, with which a rich 
Englishman travelled in those days? I was told that when 
at Rome they visited St. Peter’s, and went up on to the 
dome. They found when they reached the top they would 
have to pass Lord Byron, who was also visiting the roof; 
their mother pulled down the veils of her beautiful young 
daughters and placed herself in front of them for fear 
his gaze should contaminate them.” No doubt she knew how 
romantic and sentimental—to our modern eyes—these 
“beautiful daughters” were. One of them was soon plunged 
in despair by a love affair, and accounted by the doctors to 
be at death’s door. What is now considered “a proper pride” 
was evidently unknown at this period. Fathers and mothers 
were proud of their daughters’ sensibility, while suffering at 
the same time acute agonies of sympathy. The cause of the 
illness was hidden from no one. “ The doctors and her family 
dreaded immensely the news that soon came, that the faithless 
man was going to be married to someone else.” The faculty 
seem to have agreed in prescribing leeches as the best remedy 
for heartache, and the young lady’s constitution became 
more and more debilitated. Her mother flew to the conclusion 
that she would never recover her peace of mind, or, at any 
rate, must expect nothing but “a quiescent negative happi- 
ness.” She writes sadly to her son of his sister's dark 
prospects. ‘“ She must as a single woman (I speak as I feel 
that all chance of her ever marrying is annihilated) always be 
necessitous, and therefore always more or less dependent on 
her relations, which is always a bitterly painful thing.” 

The poor woman is really very sad about her daughter. “I must 
ever consider the destruction of her prospects in that way a great 
misfortune, as far as this world goes and no further.” Not, 
she assures her son, that she has been ambitious for his sister. 
She has even opposed one desirable suitor on the ground that 
he would take her daughter into too frivolous a society, 
“where adulation, such as her beauty and unusual cleverness 
would probably extract from people of superior abilities, would 
perhaps be too great a trial. I not only thought this, but said 
it to her and to one or two others, and she then, without any 
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improper appreciation of herself, fully entered into my ideas, 
and said she should be afraid for herself.” It is satisfactory 
to learn that the heroine of this little drama soon recovered 
from the treatment of the doctors, married very happily, and 
took no permanent harm in mind or body either from the 
leeches or the adulation. 

The story of another daughter who married the man 
of her choice, quarrelled with him and made it up 
again, is another illustration of change in emotional 
values. In 1818 Maria Liddell married Lord Norman- 
by, “a man of warm but not constant affections,” and 
wus “quite miserable.” She threatened to leave him, but was 
persuaded by what she calls ““my younger, but much nicer, 
sister” to accompany him to Jamaica. A few miles of sea 
were no sooner between her and the object of her jealousy 
than she recovered her spirits. Fist she describes herself as 
“not unhappy, only thoughtful,” and soon begins to enjoy 
herself. ‘Our society (on board) is very pleasant,” she says, 
“the captain adorable, the lieutenants endurable, and some 
of the middies very pettable.” No one seems to have heard 
more of the quarrel from the persons concerned, but the 
matter took a very serious place in the family annals, and 
“became a kind of object lesson which influenced all our 
lives,” and was continually retold to prove that husband and 
wife should never separate. The emotional storms which 
swept the family gave way to fine weather in no time at all, 
and left nothing but a moral behind. The bad behaviour of 
the son-in-law seems te have disturbed the family far less 
than that of the lover. 

But to go back to the parental relationships here described 
tous. Mrs. Earle quotes a long letter from her grandmother 
to her uncle, when the latter was fifteen, in order to show 
her readers “how a mother scolded her schoolboy son in 
those days.” Certainly most women of to-day would consider 
that in giving the boy such a “talking to” on paper they ran 
a serious risk of hurting his feelings beyond their power to 
heal. The offence which called forth the lecture is one of 
omission. He had not thanked his brother for the gift of a 
pair of slippers. ‘“‘ You never wrote a line to George or desired 
any of us to tell him that you were pleased with them or that 
you would write, nor from that time to this have you said, or 
caused to be said, one syllable to George in acknowledgment, 
though it was the 30th of September when you got them, this 
is the 8th of November.” She is very much “ provoked” to 
find him thus at fault, and, though she fears her good advice 
has “‘ little effect,” she is determined to persevere with scolding 
him that she may “ ultimately arrive at correcting what I think 
defective, and apparently, to say the least, unamiable, in you.” 
She thinks him, she says, very remiss in all demonstration of 
affection—especially to herself and his father. Why does he 
show them such indifference? “ Afterall I had said to you and 
written to you on this subject when you first went to The Grove 
in the summer I was naturally much hurt and disappointed 
at finding when I returned in September that every appearance 
of it was much more increased than diminished.” The failure 
of her tactics do not, however, lead her to change them, and, 
at the end of her letter, she declares herself “ determined 
never to omit an opportunity of placing before you in its true 
light whatever I think reprehensible in your conduct.” Yet 
for this stern mother many of her sixteen children felt a 
strong affection, and one son never omitted to write to her 
every day till her death. 

It is all very puzzling to the present-day reader—a kind 
father who does not know his child in the street, a devoted 
mother who lets her little girl go hungry and grow up almost 
a stranger to her, who does not protect her from the cold tank 
in the yard, yet will not expose her features to the eyes of 
Lord Byron, and is plunged into frenzied anxiety because she 
must endure the pangs of unrequited love, pangs, in her case, 
so little serious as to be susceptible of almost immediate 
cure. In those days parents seem to have cared little 
for their children, as children, and to have taken no 
pains whatever to secure their affections—though they 
valued «a show of affection from the child’s side, and 
inculcated its demonstration as a duty. When the children 
began to grow up they made friends with them, and 
former severities were forgotten. Mrs. Earle assures us 
that a very strong family affection existed in later years 
between all these children and their parents, and apparently 
it was not to no purpose that their mother rated them into 
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BIBLE NATURAL HISTORY. 

N? more interesting collection of its kind has been showy 

in London than the Bible Natural History Exhibition 
now to be seen at the Natural History Museum in South 
Kensington. The originators are to be congratulated on 
having successfully carried out an admirable idea. In g 
recess on the right of the Jarge central hall they have brought 
together specimens of the various animals, birds, plants, 
minerals, precious stones, and so on, which are mentioned jp 
the Bible. All are carefully labelled, and explanations arg 
provided as to the different translations and uses of the 
Hebrew and Greek words. The authors of the scheme must be 
gratified to notice the interest and attention with which these 
labels and explanations are read by visitors; indeed, the time 
which many seem disposed to spend over the cases makes it 
occasionally difficult for the less leisurely to examine the 
specimens in detail. 

In the centre case are a number of pressed flowers, grasses, 
leaves of trees, sections of felled tree stems, and photographs 
of typical scenery. We are shown the narcissus, which jg 
probably the “ rose ” of the Song of Solomon and Isaiah xxxy,], 
which the Revised Version suggests should be the autumn 
crocus. Another case in which the Revised differs from the 
Authorised Version and the notes at the Exhibition occurs in 
II Sam. v. 23-24. Here the Revised Version suggests that 
“mulberry trees” should be balsams, whereas the note given 
us atthe Exhibition describes them as “ aspenlike poplars.” 
Certainly the words, “ when thou hearest the sound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees” (becdim) seem to suggest 
that poplars should be the correct version, for in no tree does 
the wind make a more distinct and separate sound than in the 
lightly-hung, long-stalked leaves of the poplar. We see, 
next, “the husks which the swine did eat” in the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son : they are the bean-like fruits of the locust 
or carob tree, which blossoms at the end of February and is 
covered with pods in April. Then there are specimens show- 
ing the growth of tares, the darnel (Lolium temulentum), which 
is a common weed in the countries of the Mediterranean. 
The parable gains point from the fact that the young plant is 
indistinguishable from wheat, but its seeds are poisonous, 
Other problems in identification are not so easy. The 
sycamine of Luke xvii. 6 is probably the black mulberry, 
which is still known in Greece as sycaminea. But there is 
more doubt as to the gopher tree, which is mentioned only 
once, in Genesis vi. 14. Gopher wood, of which the Ark was 
made, seems most likely to be cypress, which is copher in 
Arabic, and is abundant in Chaldea and Armenia. Another 
disputed identification is the manna of the wilderness. But 
it answers well enough to a certain lichen, Lecanora esculenta, 
found in Northern and Eastern African deserts. This lichen is 
caught up by the wind and laid in drifts; the lumps are 
whitish-brown, varying in size from a pea to a hazel-nut, and 
are still regarded by the natives as food from heaven. 

The identification of the birds of the Bible must neces- 
sarily be uncertain in many cases, not only because the 
meaning of the word originally used seems sometimes to be lost 
altogether, but because the naming of birds, not only in 
Biblical times, bat in days when the translation was made 
from the Hebrew was uncertain and irregular. Some are plain 
enough—or, the turtle-dove, for instance, whose voice names 
him at once; he is fturtur in Latin. But there is much 
confusion in the naming of other birds—the hawks and owls, 
forexample. The word tachmds was possibly translated ‘ night- 
hawk’ owing to the similarity of the word ‘ nightjar,’ though 
the nightjar’s nearest relative among British birds is the 
swift; but by tachmds is probably meant one of the larger 
owls, perhaps the barn owl. But different words have been 
translated ‘owl’ even in the same chapter; for instance, im 
Isaiah xxxiv. 11 and 13, cés in the latter verse is probably 
the Southern little owl, Athene glaux; andinthe former versé 
‘owl’ ought to be ‘ibis.’ There are other passages where the 
bird intended seems to be the ostrich. Equally difficult to 
identify with certainty are the hawks. The word nesher in 
Leviticus xi. 13, rendered as eagle, seems to be equivalent to 
the Arabic nissr, the griffon vulture: this is Nisroch, the 
vulture god of the Assyrian sculptures. By ‘ospray’ we 
should perhaps understand the short-toed eagle, and peres, 
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the ‘ossifrage,’ is undoubtedly the lammergeier; in verse 19 
of the same chapter ‘lapwing’ should be the hoopoe. The 
word ‘sparrow’ is used for any small perching bird, but in 
Psalm cii. 7, “I watch, and am as a sparrow alone upon the 
house-top,” the bird referred to seems to be the blue rock- 
thrush. In Isaiah Xxxvili. 14, “ Like a crane, or & swallow, so 
did I chatter,” ‘crane’ is the translation of the Hebrew sis, 
but sis is the swift. Then, again, there are generic words, 
such as ’dreb translated raven, whereas it should stand 
for the whole crow family. The suggestion has been made 
that the ravens which fed Elijah by the brook Cherith were 
Orébim, the people of Orbo, a small town of the Cherith 
valley. 

In some ways the animals have been even more oddly 
misnamed than the birds. In the collection in South Kensing- 
ton there is not sufficient space to exhibit stuffed specimens 
of all the creatures mentioned—indeed, to do so would be 
unnecessary. But of the larger animals we get photographs 
and drawings, or references to the animals in other parts of 
the museum. One, at least, cannot be exhibited ; the aurochs, 
or wild ox, has long been extinct, though we know from 
Assyrian sculptures that it was living in Biblical times in 
Asia Minor. The aurochs appears to be rém, the ‘unicorn.’ 
Some odd mistranslations occur in Leviticus xi. 29-30, where 
we read, among creeping things declared unclean, of “the 
weasel, and the mouse, and the tortoise after his kind, and the 
ferret, and the chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail, and 
the mole.” There are no moles of our British species in 
Palestine, and probably by ‘ weasel’ is meant the mole rat, 
Spalax typhlus, of Eastern Europe and Egypt, a curious 
creature with a flattened snout and eyes completely 
hidden; but the mole rat, as a fact, eats roots and 
not insects. ‘Ferret’ is a quaint mistake; the unclean 
creature is more likely the gecko, either the fan-footed or 
the common kind. ‘Tortoise’ is possibly another kind of 
lizard, the large spiny-tailed species named in the Revised 
Version the “great” lizard. It appears, too, that the 
‘spider’ mentioned with the cockatrice and viper in 
Isaiah lix. 5 should be one of the lizards, most likely the 
gecko. 

Vague names, such as behemoth and leviathan, have 
naturally provoked different theories. Behemoth, the water-ox, 
is pretty certainly the hippopotamus; but leviathan cannot 
be one animal only. The description in Job evidently refers 
to the Nile crocodile, é7msa, but in Psalm civ. 26 the 
leviathan of the sea cannot be a crocodile; he is more probably 
the whale, and possibly the large sperm whale which belongs 
to the Mediterranean. In the exhibition there is a case con- 
taining a stuffed baby sperm whale, and stuffed specimens of 
crocodiles, of course, are to be found in the reptile room, only 
a few paces away. Perhaps the most generally accspted 
Biblical mistranslation is the familiar ‘conies’ of the 104th 
Psalm. Cony is the old English name for the rabbit,and though 
ihe word only survives now in legal documents and old law 
rhrasing, and has lost its place in the ordinary language of 
he country, it keeps its meaning in the Bible, and the mean- 
ing, unfortunately, is wrong. ‘Conies’ should be ‘ hyraxes,’ 
and the hyrax, as anyone may see by looking at the stuffed 
specimen in the museum or the live animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, is a very different creature from the rabbit. Yet 
without doubt this is a case where correct translation would 
transmute and damage the spirit of the passage in which it 
occurs. The word ‘cony’ is well known to Bible readers as the 
name of a “ feeble folk,” whereas the word ‘hyrax’ is not; a 
hyrax, indeed, sounds a formidable creature, and cannot easily 
be explained to a child who has never seen one. But there is 
one mistranslation which ought to be entered into all teachers’ 
note-books, and that is the reference in the description of 
the building of the Temple to “badger-skins.” The word 
thus translated is the Hebrew tachash, which is 
probably equivalent to the Arabic ftuchash, and denotes 
the porpoise, dolphin, and dugong of the Red Sea. 
For “badger-skins” undoubtedly ought to be substituted 
the skin of the dugong—a tough leather fitted for the 
purpose to which it is described as being put. In the 
Revised Version the translation is seal skins, but the seal 
18, of course, a different animal from the dugong, which 
18 the strangely shaped creature from whose odd appear- 
ance in the water we get the legendary merman and mer- 
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TRAMS AND MOTOR ’BUSES. 

(To tue Eprror or tas “ Specraror.”’)} 

Srr,—At a meeting of the London County Council held on 
May 23rd Sir John Williams Benn, M.P., is reported to have 
said that the L.C.C. tramways were not working on a fair 
basis as compared with motor omnibuses, and he especially 
commented on the fact that, whereas the tramways paid rates 
on their permanent way, motor omnibuses paid no rates of 
this description. It should be remembered, however, in com- 
paring the two classes of vehicles from the point of view of 
rates and road upkeep that the petrol-propelled ’bus pays 14d. 
a gallon duty on all the petrol it uses, a sum which amounts to 
a considerable figure, probably over £40,000 a year in London 
only, and that no disturbance of the ordinary road surface is 
involved. 

He also referred to the number of persons killed per 
thousand tramears and per thousand motor omnibuses, 
stuting that in 1909 motor omnibuses, judged on this 
artificial basis, killed forty-four per thousand, as against 
twelve killed per thousand by tramcars. The true test, however, 
is obviously not the number of vehicles which existed, but the 
miles covered by each class of vehicle, and judged by this 
standard motor ’buses were certainly less dangerous than 
trams for the year 1909. In the official return of the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police it was shown that the 
total accidents causing death or injuries srising in 1909 from 
motor omnibuses amounted to 1,139, while those caused by 
tramcars numbered 2,203 for the same period. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

In regard to services rendered to the public, the motor bus 
undoubtedly provides the people of London with cheap and 
fast locomotion through many streets and into many dis- 
tricts where it would be impossible to run tramcars. I 
notice, also, that Sir John Benn prophesied that “ unless 
the L.C.C. made a stand the tramway property of the Council 
and its stock will go down, and London will lose millions 
of money.” With the latter part of this sentence I entirely 
agree, but I do not think it matters much whether 
the L.C.C. make a stand or not, for the result will be the 
same in the end. From the point of cheapness, convenience, 
and for mechanical and commercial reasons as well, the 
motor *bus of the future is bound to oust the tramway. 
The L.C.C., however, have invested thirteen millions of our 
money, as the ratepayers of London, in one kind of traction 
which, once useful, is now becoming obsolete; and while no one 
denies that tramways have done excellent work in the past, and 
are still of great benefit on many routes in London, they are 
being worked at fares too low to admit of paying their way, 
and we, the ratepayers, shall probably lose our money be- 
cause finance and proper business considerations have becn 
subordinated in the past to politics in the endeavour to 
prove that municipal trading in London locomotion was 
bound to be a success. Years ago the L.C.C. were warned 
by myself and other students of traffic problems that to 
put so much capital into one kind of traction only was a 
very rash experiment, and that a great deal of it would 
probably be lost. I fear, for the sake of the London rate- 
payer, that this prophecy will come true. The L.C.C. are now 
between the Devil and the deep sea. If it raises its tram fares 
other public service vehicles will take the trade, and if it does 
not the receipts per car mile will steadily deteriorate. 

I notice, therefore, with dismay that it is now proposed 
that yet more capital shall be borrowed and embarked in 
tramway extensions. Asa better and cheaper form of loco- 
motion, more suitable to the varying conditions of great cities, 
has now come into existence, such a proposal is surely best 
described in the phrase “ throwing good money after bad.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., Monraau, 

168, Piccadilly, W. 
















































































GERMANY AND THE STATUS QUO. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SrecTatTor.”] 
Srr,—The following passage occurred in one of your leading 
articles on Saturday, May 20th :— 
“We have said enough to show why there is an unavoidable 
collision of ideals between Germany and Great Britain—between 
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the satisfied nation and the unsatisfied nation, between the nation 
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which desires to maintain the status quo, and the nation which 
desires to alter it—and to justify the extreme watchfulness on our 
part which we have always recommended,” 

It is not often that one reads in a newspaper so plain and 
unqualified a statement, and I feel little doubt that many of 
your readers would be grateful to you if you would take it as 
a text and give us a fully developed sermon upon it. 
“ Extreme watchfulness ” appears to mean the policy of com- 
pulsory service, two keels for one, &c. Such a policy can, of 
course, never produce real friendship, and involves, as at 
present, our enormous annual outlay on armaments. It may 
lead to bankruptey or to war, or to war followed by bank- 
ruptcy after incalculable bloodshed, but it can never enable us 
to sleep quietly in our beds. 

Is this the utmost that our statesmen can do for us? Is it 
the best relationship between two great nations that we can 
hope to see in our time ? 

Great Britain is the satisfied nation and Germany the 
unsatisfied nation. Is the dissatisfaction of Germany reason- 
able or unreasonable? If, putting ourselves in the position of 
the Germans, we conclude that it is reasonable, how can it be 
removed? Our present policy obviously intensifies it. Is 
there any other possible policy? Are there any concessions 
which the satisfied nation can make to the unsatisfied which 
would substitute friendliness for distrust and jealousy ? 

These are merely the questions of the “ man in the street.” 
Were I to attempt to answer them I should probably be 
only exposing my own ignorance of the situation. And 
perhaps I shall be told that they have been answered already 
in countless speeches and leading articles. But no answer 
that I have seen has suggested a business-like solution of the 
problem. It would be some help even if you would show us 
that it is insoluble.—I am, Sir, X&c., A. o &. 

[Germany, or, rather, the men who rule Germany, which is 
something very different from the German Democracy, want, 
and have told us they want (1) “a place in the sun ” ; (2) world 
power; (3) the right to have their say about every development 
in the world, i.ec., no new movement is to take place unless 
they are consulted ; (4) sea-power which will enable them to 
hold their own against the strongest navy in the world. No 
one can possibly blame Germans for holding these wide 
aspirations and ambitions. They have the fullest moral right 
to do so, but clearly (1), (2), and (4) involve changes in the 
status quo, which we find so comfortable, and intend to main- 
tain. We have no right to hate Germany or to treat her as a 
criminal because her aspirations conflict with us, and can often 
only be carried out at our expense, but let us face the facts and 
provide against the consequences. There are, we fear, no con- 
cessions which we can make to Germany without either 
giving up what we have got, i.e, our sea-power and our 
colonies, or else sacrificing the interests of someone else— 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Turkey—or again conniving 
at the violation of the Monroe policy.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE NEED FOR AN ARMY, 

[To tux Epiror or tue “Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—I am probably not the only reader of the Spectator 
who has forgotten how long ago the inhabitants of these islands 
were well warned by startling experiences not to rely for de- 
fence on their navy, however strong. More than 1,600 years 
ago Carausius, the first Dutch monarch of Britain, was 
reluctantly recognized by the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian as an imperial colleague, and for a short space 
maintained his dignity. But after he had been assassinated 
and superseded by his chief officer, Allectus, the new Cesar of 
the West, Constantius, proceeded, in A.D. 296, to bring Britain 
under his own sway. Gibbon tells (Decline and Fall, Bk. L., 
chap. 13) the story of the expedition, still not irrelevant to the 
well-being of these realms :— 

“Constantius had very prudently divided his forces, that he 
might likewise divide the attention and resistance of the enemy. 
The attack was at length made by the principal squadron, which, 
under the command of the praefect Asclepiodotus, an officer of 
distinguished merit, had been assembled in the mouth of the 

The weather proved favourable to their enterprise. 
Under the cover of a thick fog they escaped the fleet of Allectus, 
which had beenstationed off the Isle of Wight to receive them, landed 
in safety on some part of the Western coast, and convinced the 
Britons that a superiority of naval strength will not always 
protect their country from a foreign invasion. Asclepiodotus had 
no sooner disembarked the Imperial troops than he set fire to his 
ships; and, as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic conduct 
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was universally admired. The usu had ; 
London, to expect the formidable attack of Marie doy _ ame 
manded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the descent a — 
enemy required his immediate presence in the West he 
formed this long march in so precipitate a manner that 
encountered the whole force of the praefect with a small bod be 
harassed and disheartened troops. The engagement was 7a 
terminated by the total defeat and death of Allectus: a ¢™ 
battle, as it has often happened, decided the fate of this 
island; and when Constantius landed on the shores of Kent 
found them covered with obedient subjects.” he 


—I am, Sir, &c., D. P, 





THE ALLEGED MEDIZVALISM OF 
SIR JOHN FRENCH. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—The argument which Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby sets 
up in discussing “German Influence on British Cavalry” jg 
the Morning Post some six or seven weeks ago may be ali right 
in so far as its references to the German author are concerned, 
but when it comes to accusing Sir John French of “ relapg; 
towards the Middle Ages,” as an Australian officer who served 
under him for eight months, spent actually in contact with 
the enemy, including thirty-six actions, varying in many way 
but never in result, I would like to point out a few facts 
perhaps worth consideration. 

Foremost among these is that Sir John French cannot reply, 
and therefore that the discussion, as far as its attack upon 
him is concerned, is rather one-sided. 

Next, that the Empire wants Generals who win the day, 
and that is precisely what Sir John French invariably did, ang 
that, too, when confronted with new conditions, which very 
much baffled some other Generals who had not tbe appalling 
handicap of a cavalry training. 

To read Mr. Prevost Battersby one would think that Sir 
John French had been proved incapable of adapting himself 
to new circumstances, the very thing which he proved himself 
most capable of in South Africa. The Boer War was an entirely 
new proposition, differing widely from anything to be found 
in any military history. The enemy were all mounted, were 
excellent scouts, the best shots that ever took the field in such 
numbers, and were armed with better magazine rifles than the 
British. The country was their home, their relatives were 
left untouched to give them perfect information, and as they 
generally fell back on their supplies, and had horses which 
could thrive on grass, they were comparatively unhampered 
with wheeled transport. 

In spite of all this Sir John French beat them wherever he 
met or overtook them, and that, too, with this British cavalry, 
which we now see described as men “who tasted the bitter 
humiliation of their own immobility and inoffensiveness”—s 
truly umusing description of them. 

Mr. Prevost Battersby seems to set no value whatever 
upon taking a position, unless it is done by a spectacular 
charge, as one sees in pictures, and in his anxiety to find 
fault with cavalry he forgets that it was the men without steel 
who vacated one veritable natural fortress after another, for 
hundreds of miles, the instant their flank or rear was 
threatened by cavalry. That is what happened all over that 
broken and undulating stretch of country from Poplar Grove 
to Barberton, and back again to Pretoria. I write only of what 
Isaw. To quote one of the most important instances, take 
Belfast. The cavalry dashed out before it was light, surprised 
the enemy, forced their way through positions which had the 
appearance of having been specially designed by nature not 
to be taken, and turned the Boer flank. Does this count for 
nothing because the enemy, having no lances themselves, 
wisely preferred retreat to the risk of being charged ? 

Again, on the return march from Barberton to Pretoria, the 
division, sorely stricken and depleted by horse-sickness, had 
to fight through the same sort of country against considers 
able odds, from Machadodorp to Heidelberg, mostly reat 
guard actions of the hardest type, against well-horsed MI, 
armed with rifles to our carbines, and yet the General and 
his command showed themselves quite equal to the occasion. 

In spite of all these solid facts, the public are now asked by 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Prevost Battersby to believe that these 
same cavalry, although now armed with the new rifle, am 
about fit for the Crusades, and that they and their General 
who so successfully led them bad, and still have, their minds 
filled with fallacies “founded on maneuvre practice,” as if such 
men as Sir John French, General Allenby, General Scobell, 
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Colonel Kenna, Colonel — “eee a = — 
of other cavalr? ~<a a" part in scores of actions 
ing but mane . 

tat Driefontein, Mr. Prevost Battersby writes of 

valry as having “sat on their horses and, from their 
. Piaiienes on the steel, not only failed to offer any 
pee A nce to that fine assault but missed the most precious 
po aenete of cutting off the enemy's retreat and forcing 
roy to fight a decisive action.” To my certain knowledge this 
is quite a mistake. As a matter of fact, while the infantry 
were making their truly glorious assault a brother officer and 
I were sent with two troops to seize a small kopje towards the 
left flank of the particular position which ou infantry were 
attacking, from which kopje we poured in a steady fire, reducing 
our ammunition from 150 rounds to 10. All this time the guns 
of the Ist Cavalry Brigade were firing shrapnel over our 
heads; which we could see bursting with deadly precision. 

Again, later on in the same day I saw some cavalry take 
a valuable position at the gallop; that they did not get home 
with steel is true, but only because the best M.L in the 
world found that they had important business elsewhere, and 
bad four legs to get there on. 

Suppose they had been infantry, could they have retired ? 
I don’t think so; they would have been forced to dig in, and 
be surrounded in the morning, for if they attempted to retire 
on foot they would have been first of all driven into disorder 
by shrapnel, and rifle or carbine fire, and then cut to pieces 
with steel. 

It is amazing to me that anyone with much experience of 
actual war can possibly think that infantry, when retiring 
under heavy modern fire, could form square or close line to 
receive cavalry as of yore; they would be simply swept down 
by gusts of shrapnel or machine gun and rifle fire. 

Like all Colonials, I have profound belief in the deadliness 
of the rifle in good hands, and would think our cavalry officers 
mad if they wanted to leave it out of their equipment, but 
then I know many of them well, and have yet to find one who 
does not fully agree with me in this, and the fact remains that 
our cavalry do carry the same rifle as our infantry. To 
leave them, then, without steel for the sake of reducing 
weight by a few pounds seems to me an equally mad idea, 
obtained from drawing wrong conclusions from the Boer war, 
by overlooking the fact that the Boers were entirely mounted, 
and had unlimited country to retreat in. 

I feel sure that nowadays the lance has much more oppor- 
tunity than at Waterloo, when a retiring unit had simply to 
obey the curt order, “ Right about turn, prepare to receive 
cavalry,” and instantly there stood a wall of men and steel. 
Could such a thing be done now with, say, 1,000 men ex- 
tended to three yards, that is, in all, 3,000 yards? If 
ridden at from a flank only a few flank men could fire; they 
would mask the fire of their comrades. 

Suppose they close up; what then of shrapnel and machine 
guns, and of the object for which they extended? Cavalry, 
on the other hand, do not present such a good target to 
shrapnel owing to the quick change of range. It might be 
argued that a thin line does not offer anything worth 
charging, but it can be driven pell-mell down line into a 
hopeless heap, or if retiring in anything like disorder the 
men would be certain to converge at crossings, bridges, 
defiles, &e. 

Let me point out that if the lance proves itself so useless, it 
can be thrown away any minute; but if those who think it only 
fit for the Middle Ages should get their way, and should be 
found to be mistaken when the big day comes, it will then be 
too late to pick it up—like all good instruments it requires 
practice. 

To conclude, let me state that in many an action have I been 
glad to see Sir John French, with his staff behind him, gallop 
up and take a look through his glasses, and heard the 
emphatic remarks of approval of my men. In no case was 
our approval misplaced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AUSTRALIAN, 





SIR ELDON GORST AND THE COPTS. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In your remarks about “The State of Egypt” in a 
Previous issue you expressed your satisfaction with Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s reply “to those who declare that the Copts are not 
being fairly treated.” ‘It is our business,” you, however, add, 








“in every part of the world which we control to protect 
minorities,” and you admit that “the Copts are in a minority 
in Egypt, with much less power of self-preservation than the 
Mohammedans in India.” We Copts have never questioned 
your intention and, shall I also say, determination “to protect 
minorities.” What we, however, declare and maintain is 
simply this, that you have not as yet shown any desire 
to give these pious intentions practical expression in Egypt, 
where you have been doing the very opposite, with mischievous 
results to the Copts. 

We cannot doubt your “intention” to do justice to all, 
Moslem and Copt indiscriminately, in Egypt, but we doubt 
whether if you were to know all the details of recent events 
in Egypt you would not find yourself in the dilemma of 
either condemning Sir Eldon Gorst’s conduct as inconsistent 
with your “intentions,” or withdrawing all just claim to such 
worthy resolutions as those you now profess to be your “special 
obligation.” It would be ridiculous for me to attempt to 
condense our case into the limited space of a letter to the 
Editor. 

Fora number of years past the authorities in Egypt have 
been behaving in such a manner towards the Copts that it 
was found necessary to make frequent representations on the 
subject to Lord Cromer in 1897 and 1907, and since to Sir 
Eldon Gorst in 1908,1910, and 1911. But for reasons so deep 
that no Egyptian has yet been able to fathom them the British 
Agency has, nevertheless, been endorsing a line of policy 
towards Coptic interests which is, to put it mildly, at once 
unintelligible and the direct antithesis of your professed 
principles. 

To these representations we have never yet been able to 
receive either a frank refutation of our claims nor yet a sincere 
admissionof their justiceand an honest applicationof principles, 
the theory of which is constantly flaunted before our eyes. 
Difficulties are always pleaded, but these really exist only in the 
misty imagination of the British Agency, which is apparently 
incapable of understanding facts, and acts on prejudice and 
presumption. Any man who reads the words of Sir Eldon 
Gorst must somehow feel uncomfortable at their lack of that 
blunt but sweet directness of unadulterated realities. What the 
Copts dispute is, not the theory of your policy, but its practice. 
To put it bluntly, the Coptic community are getting “ tired ” of 
this insincerity on the part of the British, and, whether rightly 
or wrongly, they can no longer feel any confidence in anything 
which that Agency says or promises. It is to be hoped that 
the admitted failure which Sir Eldon Gorst makes should at 
last awaken your British sense of duty to your responsibilities 
in Egypt, the cracking walls of which you have only been 
plastering but not seriously repairing. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment may at last wake up to its duty towards the Egyptian 
people, including the Copts. I should be glad to furnish any 
person interested in Egyptian affairs with information, and 
hope some interest may be taken in this question—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. A. Fanous, 

Brown’s Hotel, W. 

[ We do not like to refuse our correspondent’s letter, though 
all he does is to deny what we have asserted. The real point of 
difference between the Coptsand the British controllers of Egypt 
is that the latter have not been able to find Copts who are, 
in their opinion, fitted to hold certain important posts, whereas 
Mr. Fanous and his fellow Copts, not perhaps unnaturally, 
think that there are plenty of Uopts capable of holding any 
and every sort of post. We see no reason to doubt that the 
British authorities have judged rightly. Mr. Fanous’s stric- 
tures on British rule in general and Sir Eldon Gorst in 
particular are neither fair nor true. No portion of the 
Egyptian population has gained more than the Copts by our 
rule in Egypt. None would suffer more were we to leave 
Egypt.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A QUESTION OF IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITY, 

(To Tug Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—As a regular reader of the Spectator for more than 
thirty years past, I am aware of the high line you always 
maintain in advocating the recognition by the nation of our 
duties and responsibilities in all matters of Imperial interest. 
I am emboldened, therefore, to hope that your powerful 
support may be enlisted in a cause which seems to rouse scanty 
public interest, but which to my mind is of vital and urgent 
importance. 
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By what conceivable line of reasoning can our position in 
Southern Nigeria be justified? Briefly, it is this, that nearly 
half the revenue of this colony is derived from the duty 
imposed on spirits, and consequently that the more 
alcoholic liquors are consumed ._by the natives the 
easier does it become to meet the necessary expenses 
of Government. And yet, notwithstanding the Report of 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers’ Committee (about which I should 
like to say much, but I fear you could not find me space), and 
notwithstanding the violent assertions of the African Mail, 
there is practical unanimity on the part of unbiassed and well- 
informed people that this habit of drinking which we are 
encouraging among the natives committed to our care is 
fraught with the utmost danger to them, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, and is nothing less than a disgrace to our Imperial 
Administration. 

My reason for asking you to bring this matter before your 
readers is that the Press, as a whole, cannot be induced to pay 
much attention to the subject, and consequently it is very 
difficult to rouse the public conscience. On May 8th I had 
the honour to preside in Grosvenor House at the annual 
meeting of the ‘ Native Races and the Liquor Traffic United 
Committee,” and though full reports of the proceedings 
were sent to all the leading daily newspapers, while 
some failed to publish a single line, few gave more than 
a brief paragraph, and yet the importation of spirits into 
Southern Nigeria, and the consequent demoralization and 
degradation of the native population, has been advancing with 
alarming rapidity, This is abundantly clear from figures 
officially published. 

Can we, as a nation who, one hundred years ago, spent mil- 
lions in freeing the ancestors of these poor folk from the curse 
of slavery, deliberately give ourselves over to the policy of 
binding them in far worse fetters, and ruining them body and 
soul? Can we consent, not only not to protect them, children 
as they are, from the advances of the spirit traders, but 
actually to encourage them in drunken habits, and make it 
easy for them to indulge their lowest passions ? 

Is this to be the result of the boasted Pax Britannica? Are 
we to repeat in South Nigeria the vile and devilish policy ad- 
vocated by some of our forefathers in dealing with Maoris in 
New Zealand and Aboriginals in Australia—viz., that they 
will most easily and conveniently disappear by our introduc- 
ing among them the vices of Western civilization ? 

Thank God, that policy has long ago been repudiated by 
the national conscience in Australasia. Are we to do nothing 
to prevent its establishment in Equatorial Africa ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., 8S. A. Donatpsony, D.D., 


Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 





THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Sprecrator,’”’) 

S1r,—It is possible that the recent proceedings of the Pro- 
vincial Synod of the Episcopal Charch in Scotland may have 
an interest, for some at least, of the readers of the Spectator. 
This Synod, I may premise, consists of clergy only. The 
seven Bishops sit in a Chamber by themselves. The Presby- 
ters, to the number of between thirty and forty, elected by 
themselves in the several Diocesan Synods, sit by themselves 
also. There is an occasional conference between the two 
bodies, who otherwise debate apart. It will be observed that 
the laity have no voice in the matter. The clergy alone 
enact the canons and impose them on the whole Church. 

It is reported of an old Minister of the Established Church 
in this country that before the meeting of the General 
Assembly he prayed “ that it might be guided so as to do no 
hairm.” <A corresponding prayer for this Synod would seem 
to have been desirable. Now one can only pray that some of 
its proceedings may be overruled. That I may not trespass 
at too great length on your space I will only refer to one of 
the new canons which the Synod has come from enacting, the 
canon on the subject of divorce. At the last revision of the 
canons, in 1890, the subject prudently was left alune. In the 
Consultative Council (to which representative laymen were 
admitted) which preceded the Provincial Synod, the Dean of 
Edinburgh proposed the insertion of the following clause: 
“No clergyman shall perform the marriage service for the 
guilty party in a case of divorce for adultery, nor for either 
party in a case of divorce on any other ground than that of 
adultery; in all these cases during the lifetime of the other 





. . —— 
party.” This, notwithstanding its somewhat awkward phrase, 
ology, would have satisfied the moderate members of 
Council, and would probably have been passed, when the 
jumped an energetic Presbyter (I believe he is one of those 
who prefer to be called by the shortened form of Priest) and 
moved “that instead of the words ‘the guilty party,” ther 
should be substituted the words ‘for either of two 
between whom divorce*has been pronounced, during the life, 
time of the other party.’” This amendment in an ex 
form, linking on to it the Roman subterfuge of « nullity of 
marriage,” will now become for the first time, notwithstandi 
the remonstrances of some of the senior clergy, the law of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. As one of these, I cap 
express my regret, shared, as I have reason to believe, by many 
thoughtful members of our Church, that this comparatively 
small Church of ours should set itself on this point in oppo. 
sition to the whole of Christendom, with the single exception 
of the Church of Rome, which seems to cling to its errors ag 
tenaciously as to its truths. The Eastern Church, we knoy 
has always allowed the injured, innocent partner to re-m ‘ 
The great standard divines of the Church of England, Bishop 
Cosin, Bishop Hall, Dr. Hammond, and the rest, have been of 
the same opinion. Even the late Bishop King of Lincoln 
said, “I cannot say that the marriage of the innocent party 
should be disallowed.” And I have in my possession a lette 
from the late Canon Bright to the same effect. Finally, the 
Lambeth Conference has decided not to penalize the innocent 
party by depriving it of the right of re-marriage. But lj 
this seems nothing to a small gathering of clergy who seem 
bent upon screwing us up to a point which will make it mor 
difficult than before for thoughtful men to enter the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. It seems a pity that 
one small branch of the Church Catholic should prefer to 
remain in isolation, so far imitating the arrogant attitude of 
the “wee Frees.” The hardsbip this rigid rule must entaj 
on innocent persons does not seem to have occurred to these 
rigorists. It is nothing to these that their action makes no 
distinction between the innocent and the guilty, putting 
an equal stigma upon each. In the course of 4 
long career I have been confronted with more than one case 
which might give them pause, and perhaps you will allow me 
to conclude with this brief account of one of them. An in 
dulgent husband of my acquaintance was betrayed by a 
treacherous wife, who went off with a brether officer. Some 
years after the injured husband married again, married a 
deeply religious woman, the daughter of an eminently religions 
man. The marriage had the sanction of the saintly Bishop 
of the Diocese. It was crowned with many years of conjugal 
happiness, and blessed with a fine family of sons and daughters, 
of whom it might be said, in the language of the ancient 
chronicler, that all the men were brave and ail the women 
virtuous. Two of the sons distinguished themselves in the 
South African War. One of the daughters became a devoted 
District nurse. All were exemplary. Will the Synod of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, in weak imitation of the Church 
of Rome, venture to call this marriage adulterous and these 
children bastards ?—I am, Sir, &., G. J. CowLey-Browy, 

6 Learmonth Grove, Edinburgh. 

[We regret that a body of Scottish Dissenters with so fine 
a history as the Episcopal Church of Scotland should have 
taken up so illiberal an attitude towards the re-marriage of 
innocent divorced persons.—Eb. Spectator. | 





PURITANISM. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—If Mr. Johnson will expend threepence on the May 
number of the Commonwealth, and read an article by Mr. 
Anson, he may see that that very insistence on man’s liability 
to sin, that perpetual confession that man is at his best a 
miserable sinner, may not only, as he allows, weaken the moral 
fibre of a man, but is treason to the great article of our faith 
that Jesus came to save men, not from the consequences of 
their sin, but from sin itself. ‘here is a taint of unreality 
about such abject forms of confession as have found their way 
into the Prayer-book, and should be amended. The phrase, 
“there is nohealth in us,” ought never to be heard in the Chureh 
of Christ. And Puritanism, at least in the New World, set 
up standards of righteousness which were very little in accord 
ance with the mind of Christ. That is our sole criterion— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Srons. 
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THE RUBBER PLANTATIONS ON THE AMAZON. 
(To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 

_In July last you permitted me, on behalf of The Anti- 
d Aborigines Protection Society, to draw the atten- 
tion of your readers to the important step which was being taken 
by the Government in sending out Consul-General Casement 
to Putumayo to investigate the reported cruelties committed 
on native Indians on rubber plantations in the Putumayo 
Amazon valley, under the control of a British syndicate. We 
now learn, from the reply of the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to a question in the House of Commons on the 
gist u't., that Mr. Casement’s report has been received, and 
fully confirms the information as to the ill-treatment of 
the natives. The Peruvian Government have expressed to our 
Government their determination to put an end to the present 
state of things, and the Government is in correspondence with 
the company, who are considering plans of reform. It is said 
that the visit of Mr. Casement and of the company’s 
Commission has greatly improved the condition of the 
Indians, and it is hoped that the improvement may last 
until the reforms have been introduced. Many of the chief 
criminals have fled the country, and the Peruvian Government 
are endeavouring to effect their capture, although the inacces- 
sibility of the country and the long distances render this a 
dificult task. I venture to point to the course of this matter 
as a signal proof of the need for such a Society as ours, with- 
out which it is difficult to see how this terrible story of cruel 
wrongs committed on a helpless native people in a remote 
region of South America could have been brought to the notice 
of the authorities in such a way as to secure the full investi- 
gation which has now happily been made, and which, it is 
hoped, will lead to effective reforms being introduced.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TRAVERS BUXTON. 


Sik, 
Slavery an 





PANEM ET CIRCENSES. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.”’] 

Sin—May I be allowed to criticize the following in your 
issue of February 18th?—“ There remains over the problem 
of the idle and the luxurious rich, but that problem would 
soon cure itself if the workers were more efficient, more 
thrifty, and more self-respecting.” The same views were 
implied in an article some few weeks previously, giving a 
parallel with Roman history. There attention was drawn to 
the enormous fortunes and luxury of later Romans, but in 
recapitulating reasons for decay in Rome this one is not 
included; also Mr. Strachey, in the final of his series of 
letters on Socialism some few years back, took up the same 
argunents—viz., the demoralization of the masses in Rome’s 
later days. Surely I am correct in saying that, in the 
earlier and best days of Rome, patrician and plebeian 
worked together. With increasing wealth the patrician 
faded into the plutocrat, and, falling into luxury, 
neglected his share of work and _ responsibility, finally 
throwing out sops to the masses to keep them quiet. 
Granted this may be happening in some measure to-day 
with us; it then would be a fair argument to say that softness 
and decay come through the top of the social scale to the 
bottom. Personally, my own view, based on history as I read 
it, is that luxury kills—inevitably. I do not place the pro- 
portion of blame on any one section of the community. Is 
the Spectator either fair or correct in continually throwing the 
bulk of the responsibility in this matter on the working 
class >—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dunedin, N.Z. Wu. J. Luoyp. 

PS.—I agree that the odds and ends thrown out by 
“Socialistic legislation” tend to demoralization, but it is a 
question I often ask myself: Could not a community with 
experience of past history behind it take hold of itself by con- 
structive ability, and “remain ripe,” or is it inevitable that 
Wealth must bring over-ripeness and decay ? 


(Luxury is a comparative term. What demoralized the 
masses in the later Roman Empire was not luxury, but living 
at other people’s expense and not by their own exertions. 
They became the petted paupers of the State and not free 
and independent citizens. Their actual luxuries—free bread, 
free performances in the circus, and free baths—were 
hot very great, unless idleness is considered a luxury.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE SALE OF DRUGS. 
[To rae Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—I am deeply grateful to the Spectator for having pub- 
lished my letter on the Sale of Drugs, and for the excellent 
letter from Germany in the Spectator of May 13th giving a 
schedule of that law. Could we not follow our German cousins 
in this matter, who wisely protect their public against the sale 
of such drugs as veronals, sulphonals, and trionals, &c.? A 
chemist told me a few days ago that I should be astonished to 
see the increasing numbers of young people who come to pur- 
chase these things. He pointed out that he was obliged to 
sell them, for they were sold at all other chemists, and if he 
could not supply the drug required he would be voted an in- 
ferior chemist and lose his custom. We, as a nation, are proud 
of our hospitals, our nursing homes, and our lunatic asylums, 
yet we so legislate in the matter of the sale of drugs that we 
go a long way towards filling them. Can we be proud of this? 
—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER, 





CANADIAN-AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. 
[To tue Epirorn or tue “ Sprecrator.” | 

Sir,—In reading your issue of March 4th I came across a 
letter by “ Exile,” under the above title,in which he states, “even 
to-day half the population of the Western Provinces is 
American by birth or adoption.” I wish to deny absolutely 
such a statement, and for that purpose I will not give you my 
own assertion, as ‘‘ Exile” has apparently done, but I quote you 
the figures taken from “The Canada Year Book,” 1908, 
issued by Mr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, Census and 
Statistics Office, Ottawa, May, 1909. I give you first the 
population for the whole of Canada at the various Census 
years, and how principally constituted by birthplace. I then 
give you the population in the Provinces under the various 
Census years, and how constituted by birthplace. Lastly I 
give you the immigration figures from 1905 to 1909 inclusive— 
the book does not give the years from 1902 to 1904 inclusive 
but you can form an idea from what has been given you here 
both before and after those years, by which you will thus sce 
how absolutely wrong “ Exile” is in his statement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., An ENGLISHMAN, 

Montreal, Canada. March 20th, 1911. 

[Reasons of space unfortunately prevent us publishing the 
long and elaborate table accompanying this letter. It, how- 
ever, abundantly establishes the fact that in 1901, the last 
year for which the Census figures are available, the population 
of American origin was a very small propoition indeed of 
the total, even in Western Provinces. For example, in 
Manitoba there were 225,200 people of Canadian, 30,600 of 
British, and only 6,900 of American origin. No doubt the 
proportion is higher now, but out of a total immigration into 
Canada of 148,700 persons in 1908, only 57,200 came from the 
United States.—Ep. Spectator. | 





WOMAN AND LABOUR. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—May I be allowed to say a few words on the subject of 
the review in your issue of May 27th on Olive Schreiner’s book, 
“Woman and Labour”? It is true your reviewer does not 
claim to have dealt adequately with the book (though he does 
not say why not), but having read it myself it seems strange 
to me that he gives no hint of the passion and force of the 
writing, which at times rises to heights of wonderful eloquence 
and beauty. Indeed, the review might be of some dry article 
in the Economic Journal for all the recognition one finds of 
the real scope of the work, which is immensely wide and far- 
reaching, or of its remarkable literary qualities. But to pass 
to quite another point. Your reviewer does not agree with 
Miss Schreiner’s view that women “on the ground of sex alone 
receive a less recompense for equal work,” and asks, “Is this 
true ?” giving as an instance to the contrary the highest class 
of literary work, of which certainly it cannot be said that the 
sex of the writer governs the rate of pay. But one instance 
does not make a valid ground for a generalization,and a better 
one can be found ina humbler sphere of work than high- 
class literature. Why is it that a butler receives double 
the wages of a parlour-maid? He certainly does less 
work, as everyone knows who has had experience of 
both. In this instance convention and usage affect the 
price of the commodity to a degree which utterly 
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counterbalances the usual laws of supply and demand, and 
the fact of a great scarcity of parlour-maids and a glut 
of butlers turns upside down your reviewer's contention 
that “if more women than men offer for sale labour that is 
not materially different in quality, the market value of the 
women’s labour must inevitably fall.” Substitute “men” for 
“women” in the above passage, and how does it apply to the 
case I have mentioned? Your reviewer also writes as if the 
field of domestic servants’ work were capable of endless 
expansion. Where, I would ask, are the countless empty 
sculleries that are to absorb all the girls of fourteen or fifteen 
who desire “ lucrative places” ? Can your reviewer have any 
notion of the exceedingly small proportion domestic service 
bears to other employments open to women ?P—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. C. CHANCE, 

Orchards, Godalming. 

[We doubt the glut of butlers. There is a great demand 
for parlour-maids at a wage half that of butlers. If parlour- 
maids asked double their present wages the demand for them 
would instantly decrease. The price of parlour-maids’ labour 
is settled in the long run by the ratio between supply and 
demand, like all other prices, and from that fact, agreeable or 
disagreeable, there is no escape.—ED. Spectator. } 





THE ALLEGED BIAS OF JUDGES. 
(To rue Eprror or true “ Srectator.”’} 
S1r,—I agree with you that it was an error of judgment on 
the part of Mr. Churchill to make the remark which he did 
regarding the decisions of the Courts in trade-union disputes, 
but it must be admitted that he merely stated a fact which 
everyone who is intimate with his fellow-creatures knows 
perfectly well, viz., that a belief in the impartiality of 
judges is very rare, even among well-educated people. An 
amusing instance of this came within my own experience a 
few years ago. A lady who is the sister of a former Prime 
Minister, and owns land in a parish adjacent to this, had a 
dispute with the District Council about a footpath. The 
Council took action, which led to a lawsuit in which the 
decision was given against them. The Clerk of my Parish 
Council remarked, “ What fools they were! Of course the 
judge decided in her favour. He was appointed by her 
brother!”—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHAIRMAN OF PaRIsH COUNCIL. 

[That is our case against Mr. Churchill. There is a wide- 
spread, but perfectly unfounded, suspicion as to the impar- 
tiality of the judges. Mr. Churchill by his unjust and 
reckless words has done his best to increase that suspicion. 
He could not, had he tried, have done the State a greater 
injury. How are we to disabuse the public of their prejudices 
if the Home Secretary, the Minister who is our nearest 
approach toa Minister of Justice, adds fuel to the flame by 
insinuating that the Trade Unions do not get fair treatment 
when they come before the Courts P—Eb. Spectator. | 





WESLEYANS AND BAPTISM, 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—The argument from silence is so manifestly precarious 
that it is a little surprising to find the Master of Magdalene 
(Spectator, June 3rd) stumbling into it. Let me therefore 
break the silence on behalf of the Wesleyans by quoting their 
official regulation :— 

“Tf, upon inquiry, it be found that any person, in other respects 
eligible for membership, has not received Christian baptism, that 
sacrament shall be administered before the recognition of that 
person, and, if not otherwise, in connexion with the Recognition 
Service.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., Henry T. Hooper, 

Halifax, 





SNAKES SWALLOWING THEIR YOUNG. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectaror,”’] 
S1r,—In your notice of the book, “ A Gallery of Animals,” in 
your number of May 6th, you refer to Mr. Robinson’s 
scepticism of the fact “that young snakes when danger 
threatens seek safety by running into their mother’s mouth.” 
As one who is a great lover of natural history you will, 
perhaps, allow me to put on record in your paper my own 
eyesight on this question. Some years ago I purposed pur- 
chasing a piece of land (about fifty acres) near Toronto, which 
land had lain vacant for a great many years, and went out to 





. . . ie CU 
see it, taking with me an old sha arden 
purpose of testing the soil. Walking a: a = for the 
suddenly came upon a snake, known here among the : 
community as the “blowing adder.” It had rouna it 
six or eight young ones about four inches in length, W 
doubtless saw one another at the same instant, for the momen : 
was perceived the whole batch of young disappeared down tl 
mother’s throat, and she slipped under a rotten stump a ~ 
or soaway. The whole movement was done like a flash, 
I could hardly think I had seen aright. I at once poet 
to dig up the stump, it being small and rotten. While aj: 
so, she bolted out, and I jabbed at her with the spade, 
her in two, and from the inside of her there wriggled ont the 
young, some of whom were uninjured by the spade cut, The 
incident had such an impression on me that I can to-day, after 
years have lapsed, see the whole occurrence as plainly as if it 
had only just happened. The day being hot the snake 
doubtless, asleep when I approached her, and as the turf wa 
short and mossy I presume I got close to her before she kney 
it, and there was no time for the young to get under coy 
except in this way. I have since seen, and been close ty 
several snakes accompanied by their young, but they hare 
never sought safety in this way, having always followed thy 
mother over the ground. But these latter have been the harm. 
less “ garter snake,” a much quicker mover than the adder, 
and have, doubtless, relied upon their agility and the greater 
amount of cover they were in to help their retreat, I may 
add that I built on the land and resided there for many year, 
and for the first five or six years I had many experiences with 
many varieties of snakes; the land being very rough and up. 
cultivated was full of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED B. Lamnz, 





—_—— 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to th 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(June 57H, 1911). 

Trrep of the clamour and the heat 

Which now oppress the expectant town, 
To-day I turn my weary feet 

To where the Minster huge looks down 
Upon St. Margaret’s subject tower ; 
Here let me rest and dream an hour, 


Hard by, the stems of giant pines 
Stripped bare, and bound in scaffoldings, 
Proclaim in long unlovely lines 
How fugitive the pomps of kings! 
How full of rest, to muse to-day 
On things which will not pass away! 


Here still inviolate the grass! 

Here, like new-fallen, big-flaked snow, 
A boon to weary eyes which pass, 

The long-descended daisies grow. 
How brief a history, to these, 
Have kings’ and barons’ pedigrees ! 


Here England's saintly Edward walked 
Around the Minster where he prayed, 
And watched the daisies, supple-stalked, 
Dance in the dappled light and shade, 
Here still the grass and daisies grow, 
While generations pass like snow. 


How full of peace to watch the sun 
Pour his cascades of golden light 
Over the pinnacles which shun 
His rays by day, the moon’s by night ; 
How far more precious common things 
Like these, than all the pomps of kings! 
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Here soon our King will pass along 
T’o the high fane to take his crown ; 
Here soon his loyal millions throng— 
I, no less loyal, on some down, 
Will watch the skylark poise in air, 
And hear his song, and breathe my prayer. 


“0 Power by Whom the world is swayed 
To purposes beyond our ken, 
By Whom the lily is arrayed 
In beauty never dreamed by men, 
Preserve our King! Bless his intent 
To live Thy willing instrument ! 


“ Keep him, and her who shares his throne, 
Untouched by Pride, unspoiled by Tower! 
Grant them, not length of days alone, 
But Joy, which makes life’s fleeting hour 
Fall oft a realm where poor men reign, 
Happy, while monarchs serve in vain.” 
JoHN BARCROFT. 








BOOKS. 


VENICE.* 

Aut history has an element of romance, because it appeals to 
the imagination, and stirs the various faculties on which the 
jnner life depends ; and of all stories, perhaps, that of Venice 
is the most romantic. From ber heroic origin, when she was 
“the eldest child of Liberty,” in the dim and troubled begin- 
nings of modern Europe, down to the ominous threatenings of 
her decadence, more than a thousand years later, in the seven- 
teenth century, the interest never flags. There is nothing else 
quite like it. Outwardly the history of Venice is spectacular 
beyond all others. It is presented to us always as a stately 
pageant, which might be summed up, in Arnold's phrase, as 
“the middle-age gorgeous upon earth”; but there is always 
looming in the background a suggestion of gravity and 
responsibility ; and below the surface, to anyone who explores 
and thinks, there is the ceaseless working and watching of the 
most efficient machinery of government that has ever been 
devised. So impersonal, and apparently so relentless, was the 
administration of the Venetian State that in the popular 
estimation it is held to have been sinister and cruel, when it 
was in reality prescient, wise, and inflexible when it had once 
resolved on a line of policy. 

These qualities of Venice are all brought out excellently in 
Mr. Hodgson’s new volume. We are already in his debt for 
his “Karly History of Venice,” and he has added to our 
obligations by this fine account of Venice in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Though the history deals with 
only two centuries the volume contains a great deal of matter. 
It consists of 581 pages of small print, and there are about 
sixty pages of minute and careful index. The narrative itself 
is worthy of the setting, and the history it contains is 
thoroughly sound. It represents wide and careful study, 
illuminated by original thought, which seems to us unusually 
wise and penetrating. The book is written in a grave and simple 
style, which is always admirably clear, and we may commend 
it as an example of good working prose. These qualities are 
much rarer among our historians than might be supposed ; 
and in some other branches of literature, notably in fiction, 
they seem tending to disappear. The Gutter Press is, no 
doubt, a vicious and growing danger, but the novel of the 
sewer, told in the manner of the scullery, is hardly less 
ubiquitous and destructive to literature. 

“Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee; and was the 
safeguard of the West.” This might be the motto of Mr. 
Hodgson’s volume. His narrative extends from the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204 to the year 1400. During 
those two centuries Venice was spreading her trade, founding 
colonies, and trying to build up an empire in Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. We meet with that strange polity of 
Roumania, half ecclesiastical, half military, and wholly fecdal, 
which had Constantinople as its metropolis, which divided 
Palestine into fiefs, and partitioned the old Greek cities and 


object of incessant fighting and plotting, one might be 

tempted to think it all unreal and ideal, a pious realm of 

Bohemia, intent only on relics and devotion, a kingdom really 

not of this world; but it was in reality quite material. It was 

all a serious struggle for trade and conquest. In the first 

Venice was by far the most successful competitor; and in 

the second she more than held her own by the utility and 

permanence, if not by the extent, of her conquests. All these 

stirring events are well and clearly told by Mr. Hodgson; and 

we recommend especially his most interesting chapter on 

Marco Polo and his successors. Almost as interesting, but 

much less known, is the adventurous Catalonian Company, 
with its wonderful achievements in Athens and Constantinople, 
its chivalrous leader, Roger de Flor, and ite historian, 

Muntaner. 

Some twenty years ago, or more, the Anglophobe news- 
papers on the Continent were always repeating that England 
was not a European but an Asiatic Power, and therefore was 

the common enemy. Very much the same might have been 
said, and was said, of Venice. She looked instinctively towards 
the East, from which her trade came; and her policy was te 
command the trade routes, by her fleets, by colonies, and by 
naval bases which were also staple ports for her merchandise. 
By her position, too, both on sea and land, she was the em- 
porium and the distributing centre for the trade of all Europe. 
In all this Venice resembled England, and we may obtain many 
lessons and some needed warnings from her history. “She 
must espouse the everlasting sea,” says the poet again; 
and so long as that espousal was maintained against all 
comers Venice prospered, but not longer. Her trade came 
through her navy, and departed with it. Trade will not 
maintain itself, and its maintenance means discipline and 
sacrifice. These laws are permanent, and they work out as 
ruthlessly now as when Venice rose and failed. Crusadiug 
and theological sentiment did not save States from the 
consequences of folly then any more than humanitarian 
sentiment or socialistic fallacies will save them now. And 
besides her fleets Venice maintained one of the best and 
strongest military forces which then existed. Her diplomacy 
was unrivalled. In fact, she is the mother and mistress of 
modern diplomacy. No other Government had so large a 
number of experienced civil servants and administrators. 
In every department of business and policy Venice excelled 
all her rivals because she took care to be efficient. 

Most efficient of all was she in her constitution and scheme of 
government, and they have seldom been described more clearly 
than by Mr. Hodgson. Déllinger bas pointed out the failure of 
elective monarchies, as shown by the Papacy and Poland. If 
Venice seems to prove the contrary it may be said that her 
chief magistrate was not a monarch, but the true reason for 
her success goes much deeper than words. She not only kept 
her Chief of the State from abusing his position, but she pro- 
tected the office itself from all those electoral abuses which 
cause and foment party spirit, and which endanger every 
form of representative and elective government. All that 
Mr. Hodgson has to say about the Doge, the Senate, the 
Council of Ten, and the whole spirit of the Venetian consti- 
tution is well worth reading, and is even more worth 
pondering in its application to our own very different circum- 
stances :-— 

“The Venetian Government at this time (1200-1400) was prob- 
ably the most efficient the world had yet seen, or in its then state 
could have furnished. A government chosen by the people and 
representing them was not then in any man’s mind ; but a govern- 
ment that its subjects could see to be honest and 24icient, and 
that succeeded, was trusted and respected by them.” 

Most instructive is Mr. Hodgson’s explanation of the 
ingenious ways by which the ducal electors were kept from 
partisanship. An American citizen might well envy and 
imitate the Venetian procedure, and the superiority of a 
Doge's election to a Papal conclave is incontestable. As a 
result of wise government Venice alone was kept quite clear 
from the Guelph and Ghibelline factions, with all their miseries 
and crimes. It also escaped the evolution of all the other 
Italian States, in which adventurers, by popular arts or 
military force, became tyrants or established dynasties. 
Venice, also, alone in Italy, distinguished effectively between 





states into med’eval dukedoms. 
Elizabethan drama ; aud, with the Crusades as the ostensible 





* Venice in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. By F. €. Hodgson. 
don: George Allen and Sons. [l(s. 6d. net.] 


It all reads like the wildest | 


the spiritual claims and the temporal encroachments of the 
| Papacy. She managed to keep out the Inquisition, to avoid 


— | clericalism, and to limit the Papal jurisdiction within consti- 


tutional bounds. 
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The Republic of Venice, says Mr. Hodgson in his preface, 
“was not founded on the doctrine of equality, the doctrine that 
every man’s opinion on the political questions that had to be 
solved by governments was as good as his neighbour’s. It holds, 
on the contrary, that the act of governing one’s fellow creatures 
well was one that could be acquired best by apprenticeship to the 
work of government, that those whose wealth gave them leisure 
to work at this apprenticeship from their youth upwards were 
most likely to make progress in it, and that a capacity for doing 
the work of government was inherited from fathers who had 
Jearned to do it well.” 

This is the language of reason and of science, though not of 
political passion on the hunt for popularity and votes. 

“This was the fundamental principle of Venetian education and 

training, and was justified by the qualities of the grave patricians 
who commanded the fleets and armies of Venice, who managed 
her diplomacy, or who established and conducted the great mer- 
<antile undertakings that were so powerful an instrument in 
advancing the civilization of the world.” 
The men who governed themselves with so much wisdom and 
discipline, who governed others with so commendable a justice 
and intelligence, also said, “The Adriatic Sea is part of the 
Duchy of Venice”; and they acted on the saying with the 
high temper of our Elizabethan statesmen, or the makers of 
our Navigation Laws in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. This was the temper and policy which beat the 
Spaniards and Napoleon, and by which alone we can maintain 
what we hold through those victories. 





LADY GIFFARD’S LETTERS.* 

In the Golden Book of Mme. de Beausacq, beneath the 
question “Quelle est votre lecture favorite?” a charming 
woman—to judge by her answer—wrote simply “Une lettre’; 
and, conversely, might it not be maintained that in no 
province of literature have women more manifestly excelled, in 
virtue perhaps of those very faults which are apt to impair 
the balance of their more formal work? Indeed, if it be true 
that “history is merely gossip,” who shall estimate the worth 
of their contribution in preserving for all time, like invaluable 
flies in amber, the trivialities and indiscretions of a day ? 

For rendering such service few women have had more 
ample opportunity than Lady Giffard, whose correspondence 
Miss Longe has edited. Living in the best society of her 
period, which extended over six reigns and the Common- 
wealth, in touch with diplomacy and politics through her 
brother Sir William Temple, who so narrowly escaped 
greatness in its worldly sense, she must have met at 
one moment or another everyone of note in the age. 
It was therefore only to be expected that she should 
have much of interest to tell us concerning them—this being, 
indeed, in the absence of intrinsic literary qualities, the sole 
excuse for such a compilation as Miss Longe’s. “ As a child 
of eleven,” she tells us, “ Lady Giffard must have thrilled with 
horror at the murder of King Charles: she had rejoiced at the 
Restoration : mourned with ber brother, no doubt, over Charles 
the Second’s delinquencies; sympathised with the sorrows of 
King James, who had shown such friendship for the family ; 
shared, perhaps, Lady Temple’s affection for Queen Mary ; 
and, under the wing of the Duchess of Somerset, had been 
frequently at the Court of Anne,” whom she survived. But 
all this, regrettably enough, is mere hypothesis. There is no 
evidence that she was affected at any moment by the emotions 
with which Miss Longe supplies her. For all that can be 
gathered from her letters, Lady Giffard appears to have 
lived through the whole series of amazing changes, and 
close to their very axis, without so much as becoming 
aware of what was taking place around her. Not that it 
was to be anticipated or desired that the correspondence 
sbould have concerned itself solely or mainly with politics 
—in doing so it would have sacrificed half its potential 
interest as a mirror of contemporary thoughts and manners 
—but it is something of a shock to search in vain for any 
faintest reverberation of the forces which swayed the time. 

The fact would seem to be that Lady Giffard, left by her 
husband's death in 1661, within a month of their marriage, 
an old maid rather than a widow, never developed a trace of 
personality, and Maupassant’s aphorism that “ L’honnéte 
femme n‘a pas de roman” canseldom have been more applicable. 
Her untarnished virtue, which may serve, like that of her 
sister-in-law, to modify the popular idea of the atmosphere 





* Martha, Lady Giffard, Edited by Julia G. Longe. London: George Alen 
and Sons, { 15s. net. } 





breathed by noble ladies of the Restoration, was rathe > 
appears in the chill casuistry with which she amswery Tay 
Chesterfield (p. 6), of a Puritan cast, and untempered bh th, 
delicate roguery of Dorothy Temple. As Miss Longe hs If 
admits (p. 282), “ Lady Giffard’s idea of an ‘ entertaining 
subject to write about is not quite ours.” Unawakened toth 
last, and lacking the saving graces of humour and imaging, 
tion, she has nothing to tell us in her letters because she 
appears to have observed nothing—one might almost add, to 
have felt nothing—while her charm and intellectual ability, to 
which Miss Longe so frequently refers, have both to be taken 
on trust. 


The volume professes to be “A Sequel to the Letters of 
Dorothy Osborne ”—a description correct so fur as its interest 
centres in the career of Sir William Temple, but distinetly 
misleading in view of the almost negligible fraction for which 
his wife’s pen is responsible, brilliantly though her seyey 
letters stand out in quality from the rest. Apparently, hoy. 
ever, Miss Longe, who assisted in the preparation of the 
earlier collection, considered herself entitled, with Tudge 
Parry's evident approval, to some reflection of its good wil]. 
but the fact remains that she has used the correspondence 
merely as a peg on which to hang lengths of history jn yo 
way warranted by the letters themselves, which, with the one 
exception already mentioned, provide an astonishingly meagre 
picture of the time. Unhappily, it cannot be pretended that 
her commentary justifies its proportion either by notable 
insight or charm of style, and it would have been more 
graceful for a writer so commonplace in outlook and 
expression torefrain from patronising Macaulay, who, though 
doomed, it would seem, for the moment to expiate his Victorian 
popularity, virtually discovered Dorothy Osborne, and has left 
us a portrait of her husband which is likely to outlast Miss 
Longe’s. 

In her treatment of Swift's unfortunate relations with 


‘the Temples, Miss Longe has allowed a_ prejudice 


natura! perhaps in a descendant of the family aggrieved, but 
less excusable in her capacity of historian—to obscure not 
only her judgment, but, worse still, her sense of humour, 
That the penniless Irish secretary was under heavy obligations 
to his patron for benefits whose number possibly chafed himless 
than the manner in which they were conferred, is obvionsly 
beyond question ; that he was guilty of quite the calculating 
ingratitude alleged seems less clear. His publication in 1709of 
the third part of Temple’s memoirs—whose merciless exposure 
of the intrigues of Essex, Halifax, and Sunderland, set 
forth in a moment of well-grounded personal rage, 
admittedly created so much scandal and annoyance at 
the time—may surely have been prompted by a less 
ignoble motive than that assumed by Miss Longe, who 
roundly accuses him of “selling his honour for a mess 
of very meagre pottage” (p. 247). Is it not conceivable 
that as Temple’s literary executor he may have thought it 
incumbent upon him to publish what had been left in his 
hands—a duty which, in view of the unique opportunity it 
afforded to discredit the early Whigs, must have been hard to 
distinguish from an irresistible temptation? Considering, 
too, that it was possible just previously for Lady Giffard her- 
self, as Miss Longe explains, to contemplate taking precisely 
the same course with regard to her duplicate copy, and that 
she even went so far as to submit the manuscript to the 
opinion of varioussfriends, among others the Duke of 
Somerset, the “ reasonsfor,not publishing the third partat 
this time” can hardly have been quite so “ obvious” as Miss 
Longe maintains (p. 244)—an assertion as disparaging, if true, 
to the intelligence of Sir William’s sister as to Swift's sense 
of decency. Apart fiom the fact that few ages have 
been less hampered by any approach to the moder 
respect for certain legitimate susceptibilities, we need not 
look back very far to find an almost exact parallel in the 
outery which greeted Froude’s publication, in all good faith, of 
Carlyle’s Reminiscences. In any case, there appears no sufficient 
reason to accept the view that the one consideration which 
weighed with Swift was the publisher's £40, and it is 
hard to forgive the strange lack of proportion which causes 
Miss Longe naively to deplore that “ Moor Park has become 
famous in literature rather because of Swift’s association with 
it than because of Sir William Temple's really distinguished 
services as a diplomatist and sucvess as a writer of essays” 
(p. 182). The adverb, in such a context, is worthy of Saint 
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. Surely it is but the most natural of time’s revenges 
“The Tale of a Tub” should sustain more interest in the 
an where it was written than, for instance, Sir William’s 
wee contribution to the Phalaris controversy—though 
Ys latter, it is true, has probably assured him a more lasting, 
“ enviable, publicity than his share in promoting the 

jance. 

Oe eitic. hardly less than to the author, it is a matter of 
regret that 80 unfavourable a judgment should impose itself 
in the case of @ volume on which considerable labour has 
evidently been spent. But,to speak frankly, apart from the care- 
ful reproductions of several interesting portraits, there is no 
apparent justification, either in matter or in manner, for 
the book’s existence: while the retention of the original 
spelling and contractions (judiciously modernised by Judge 
Parry in his “ Letters of Dorothy Osborne’), combined with 
the absence of punctuation, though possibly preserving some 
uaintness of atmosphere, needlessly increases the difficulty 
of a task in which only the most patient of readers are likely 


to persevere. 





JAMES II. IN IRELAND.* 

De. Murray may fairly claim to have made good his position 
that “unless the inner meaning of French statecraft be pene- 
trated the history of Ireland at the time of the Revolution 
most present a succession of insoluble riddles.” It may bea 
question, indeed, whether he has not over-estimated the length 
of time during which this influence continued the dominant 
factor in Irish affairs. But he has amply made good his case 
as regards the reign of William III. Louis XIV. had none 
of the chivalrous sympathy with the fallen monarchy of the 
Stuarts with which his flatterers credited him. He sent 
James II. to Dublin in order to keep William III. employed 
at home and so leave himself free to carry out bis designs 
upon Spain. The situation thus created gave him many 
chances, and if he had made a better use of them, or 
had been better served by his own instruments, the 
whole history of Europe might have taken a different 
turn. Dr. Murray has narrated the incidents of the 
Revolutionary war with his eyes constantly fixed on 
this as their most essential aspect, and under this treatment 
much becomes intelligible that is meaningless when that war 
is regarded as an isolated factor. 

Tbe characteristic that proved fatal to James II.’s chances | 








was his inability to remain in the right place. He ought | 
never to have left England in 1688, He ought never to have | 
left Ireland in 1690. His flight from England armed the | 


statesmen of the Revolution with a legal fiction of the utmost | 
value. There was no need to contemplate dethronement ! 
when abdication served their purpose equally well. The | 
second flight was another godsend to his adversaries. Even | 
in Ireland he would have been a highly inconvenient prisoner. 
The partisans who in his absence showed only an intermittent 
desire to fight for the Stuart cause might have felt greater 
eagerness had James remained in their midst. As it was, 
William had difficulties with his Parliament, and they 
would have been much greater had the disposal of a 
captive sovereign been among the matters to be determined. 
The first of the two flights was plainly to the advantage of 
Louis. It put an end to any prospect of an arrangement 
between James and his people. 


“To Louis,” says Dr. Murray, “the events of the 4th of January 
must have brought unmixed joy, for had he not England com- 





pletely at his mercy? The King, Queen, and heir were absolutely 
in his power, and at any time he could declare war against it in 


their name. L’état, c’est moi are the words put into the mouth of | 


Louis XIV. by Voltaire, and though Louis never uttered these 
famous words all his conduct was based on his belief in their truth. 
James, too, was the State, and as such his presence must be 
required in England. But Louis held him really a prisoner at 
8. Germains, and he thought, therefore, he controlled England.” 
Really, the step which put James in Louis’s power put 
James's kingdom outside it. It made the Prince and Princess 
of Orange the King and Queen of England, and placed the 
navies of England and Holland under the same control. 
Mary's bridegroom brought no territory to England, but he 
conveyed a gift incomparably more important—the control 
of both coasts of the Channel. Louis did not know how 
to meet this new state of things “At sea he floundered 


* Revolutionary Ireland and Its Settlement, B 
; . By Robert H. Murray, Litt.D. 
London: Mac and Co, (10s, net.) . 








hopelessly, and he had few admirals to rescue him,” 
and Louvois’s jealousy of Colbert and Colbert's suecessor 
bad placed constant obstacles in the path of the French 
Admiralty, This was not the only bad turn that Louis's 
policy did to James. It made the Pope and the Emperor 
enemies instead of friends. Louis had chosen this particular 
juncture for ostentatiously allying himself with the Turks in 
their last effort to add to their dominion in Europe, and in this 
way he gave Innocent XI. and Leopold I. a common interest in 
withholding support from William’s enemies. In the case of 
Innocent there was an additional motive for taking this course. 
Louis XIV. was an ardent Gallican. He 

“almost aspired to play the part of Henry VIII. The French 
Church seemed on the point of separating from Rome... .. - 
James was a son of the Church, doubtless, but too like her self- 
willed eldest son to satisfy an orthodox Pope like Innocent, and he 
was sanguine indeed to expect active assistance from Rome when 
the day of need came.” 

According to one account, Lauzun had been instructed by 
Louis to hurry James's return to France in the event of things 
going badly in Ireland. However this may be, Dr. Murray is 
no doubt right when he says that “ by his first flight he lost 
England, by his second he lost Ireland.” As long as he 
remained in Ireland his position was technically stronger 
than it would have been in England. He had never 
abdicated the Irish throne; he bad the support of the 
majority of his subjects. As Dr. Mahaffy points out 
in his very interesting introduction, the Irish Parliament 
which sat for seventy-two days in 1689 was not the 


|assembly of rebels it became customary to call it, but 


“a lawful Parliament assembled by a lawful King.” Its 


|}acts were “as legal in their inception as theory could 


make them.” If James, instead of proroguing his Parliament 
in July, 1689, had adjourned it for short periods, and recalled 
it to Dublin when William Janded in Ireland in the June of 
the following year, the English army would have found there 


| an actual government with a king and a legislature claiming 


to be there in right of a sovereignty which Ireland had never 
disowned. William would have been there by the right of the 
stronger, and James was possibly afraid that if he awaited 
the entry of the English troops his life might be held 
forfeited. It is far more probable, however, that some 
kind of negotiation would have been entered into be- 
tween the victors and the vanquished, and that, at the 
least, the concessions afterwards promised at Limerick would 


| have been sooner offered and longer adheredto. But no advan- 


tage derived from a settlement on these lines could have 
had attractions for Louis. His one object was to prevent any 
direct negotiation between James and William. If that could 
have taken place the terms offered by the conqueror might 


| have placed the interests of the Irish Catholics in such direct 


antagonism to those of the French King that James might 


have been tempted to exchange the position of a Pretender for 
| that of a pensioner. If this could have beenarranged there would 


have been no qualification to Dr. Murray’s claim that William 
and James “represented the clerical struggle between liberty 
and tyranny.” As it is, Irish history for the next hundred and 
forty years compels us to add, “ except in Irelund.” 

Ail considerations of a possible policy for James IT. have to 
be checked by reference to the pressure exercised in opposite 
directions by his supporters in England and Ireland. To the 
English Jacobite 
“the Sovereign meant a great deal, the State very little indeed. 
On the other hand, all the traditions of the Irish Jacobite were 
those of a man with ancestors in persistent opposition to the line 
of Stuart. His grandfather, perhaps, shared the flight of the 
Earls to Spain. His father, it may be, had borne his part in the 
rebellion of 1641. He had been despoiled of some, if not all, of his 
family estate by Charles IT. . . . . . The Jacobite poetry of 
Scotland and the parallel poetry of Ireland offer a strange contrast 
—the former is dynastic and personal, the latter is neither, it 
speaks almost exclusively of Ireland and exhibits a passionate 
devotion to it.” 

Consequently the Irish Jacobite had no wish to see James 
once more on the throne of England. Once there he must con- 
sult the wishes of his English subjects, and with these his Irish 
subjects had nothing incommon. The Irish Jacobite “wanted 
in the last resort the independence of his native island with, 
perbaps, James reigning over him.” The English Jacobite 
regarded Dublin merely as “one stage in the return journey 
to London.” Any prospect that there might he of James's 
return to England depended in part on the choice he made 
between his two kingdoms. “Ifthe Irish Party despoiled the 
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Protestants in Ireland all his chances were doomed ”; if they 
were treated with “ broad-minded toleration ” his prospects in 
England would certainly be brighter. “ It is te James’s credit 
that he tried—for a time, at least—to hold the balance true. 
He drew up a proclamation assuring the colonists of their 
restoration to their estates and of their admission to office, 
but the Irish and French successfully opposed its publica- 
tion.” The conflict between these rival interests had no doubt 
its effect in deciding James to reject Rosen's advice to with- 
draw behind the Shannon instead of meeting William on the 
Boyne. “The Shannon and its banks presented a natural barrier 
to the enemy. From the fortified towns along its banks they 
might be assailed without fear of pursuit; the mountains of 
Connaught abounded in retreats, access to which was only 
known to the Irish. If the river was crossed the English 
might be harassed by guerilla warfare, or might be crushed 
in detachments.” But what would have been the effect 
im England of a guerilla warfare in the mountains of 
Connaught ? 

Dr. Murray's treatment of the Penal Laws is excellent as 
vegards the facts. He makes no attempt to disguise their 
real character or to defend them, except by the plea that their 
object was political rather than religious. But when a policy 
adopted for political ends elects to attain those ends by the 
infliction of religious disabilities it cannot hope to escape the 
consequences of its choice. Dr. Murray quotes a passage 
from Cardinal Richelieu which exactly expresses our 
meaning. ‘“ You tell me the Huguenots have been guilty 
ef horrible crimes. The courts of law are open to you. 
Accuse, convict, and punish the guilty; but the quiet people 
who live under our institutions must not be assailed with any 
weapons save those of persuasion and charity.” Tried by this 
standard, there is nothing to be said for the Irish penal laws. 
Dr. Murray’s narrative of the war in Ireland is extremely 
vigorous, and he has a healthy admiration for courage and 
endurance on whichever side it is shown. He may claim to 
have accomplished a really difficult task: he has made Irish 
distory interesting to English readers. 





ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY.* 
TuHE late President of Trinity College, Oxford, was for many 
years one of the most notable figures in the University. He 
took a prominent part in its administrative work, and, as 
Camden Professor, he shared with Strachan-Davidson (now 
Master of Balliol) and Warde Fowler the distinction of giving 
to the study of ancient history a new vigour and reality. 
Unhappily, however, he suffered from partial failure of eye- 
sight, so that, with the exception of his Outlines of Roman 
History, he wrote little, and that little would have remained 
“gunk in that ocean of modern periodicals which is at once 
‘Chaos and Lethe” had not Professor Haverfield, with 
pious care, gathered together many of his scattered essays in 
the present volume, where they form, not only a permanent 
“ memorial ” to a distinguished student, but also a contribution 
to the science of history, which, as the Editor claims, “ will 
long remain valuable to students.” The sixty pages, for 
example, which deal with “The Domestic Policy of Augustus,” 
and were designed to form part of a large “ History of the 
Roman Empire,” are so clear and cogent, so full of new 
matter and original thought, that the fragment will fill every 
reader with equal regret and admiration. So, too, the essay 
oa the famous Roman limes which extends from Coblenz on 
the Rhine to Hienheim on the Danube, though it owes much 
to the leng labours of an Imperial Commission which 
the Germans “ with characteristic thoroughness” set to work 
on the immense task, is probably the best account to be found 
in English of that vast system of frontier defence which was 
carried out by the Flavian and Antonine Emperors. Or, 
again, the reader will learn, probably for the first time, to 
realize the extent and importance of the “ imperial domains ” 
(domus divine) which, under the management of a huge host 
of officials—*“‘ the men of the house of Augustus ”"—were to be 
found “in every quarter of the Empire,” so that the Cesar 
was in fact the greatest landowner the world ever saw, and 
one, too, who neither disdained keeping sheep (oves dominic) 
or improving Lis land by underdraining with water-pipes of 
his own manufacture. Other essays also deal with subjects of 


° Hessys. By H. F. Pelham. Collected and edited by F. Haverficld. Oxford: 
at tLe Clarendon Tress, [10s. Cd, net.) 





. oe 
much interest, although some of them are highly technica). but 
perhaps the real value of this volume is that it affords an aj. 
able illustration of the modern method of historical 

Fifty years ago the Museof history had still some youthfullop 
ing for romance, or even gossip, and was often most charm} a 
when most inaccurate. Now she has become a staid and ade 
matron, abhors orfament, and loves only the severe simplicity 
of facts. She prefers the Corpus Inscriptionum to the scandals 
of Suetonius or the epigrams of Tacitus, and reads the dullest 
authors with the best relish because they have not the wit 
either to distort or to invent, while, above all, she delights in 
that solid evidence which is laid bare chiefly with the 8pade 
And beyond question, as regards. the Roman Empire, with 
which Professor Pelham is most concerned, this new method 
of study is alone fruitful in new results. The great masters 
of Latin literature have long since been drained of their 
contents. They can yield few fresh facts. But from the 
Kuphrates to the Atlantic, from the Sahara to the Wall of 
Hadrian, the Empire has everywhere left the material 
memorials of its greatness, and it is to archeologists ang 
explcvers, aided by scholars who will laboriously examine those 
obscure authors, for whom literary students care nothing, that 
we must look for a fuller knowledge of its real character. 
The British Empire can no more be understood by 
reading the Court Journal or Mr. Shaw’s plays than can the 
Roman Empire by the study of Tacitus or Juvenal. The life 
of the capital is one thing, the life of the whole vast organism 
is another; and the fascination of those splendid tragedies 
which were acted in Rome has too long diverted attention 
from that study of the Empire itself which is infinitely duller, 
more difficult, and more important. The Cezsars came and 
went, but the Empire had a secular vitality. Its life-history 
is more worth studying than that of a dozen Emperors, and it 
is just because Professor Pelham’s essays are a model of that 
patient research which alone can provide, piece by piece, those 
materials from which a real History of the Empire may ulti- 
mately be constructed that this volume, in spite of its 
fragmentary character, seems to possess a real and enduring 
value. 





MR. LANG’S BALLADES.* 
Mr. ANDREW LANG deserves well of all who care for the 
lighter side of verse for having republished his charming 
Ballades in Blue China and Rhymes &@ la Mode. There 
is a quality about Mr. Lang’s vers de société which makes 
it specially delightful. We bave often had writers of 
such verse who were ripe scholars. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that a touch of scholarship is essential to the 
perfection of that art. Mr. Lang adds to scholarship learning 
and true erudition, not simply in the remoter parts of litera- 
ture, but in history and anthropology. He thus has a very 
wide reach when some fantastic metaphor or allusion is 
needed to adorn his line. Last of all, he is an open-air 
man, a cricketer, golfer, and fisher. Thus his light poems 
have in them that scent of the open field, that “breath of 
vernal air from snowy Alp,” which is too often wanting in 
the modish muse of Praed and his followers. Take, for 
example, his enchanting “ Ballade of the Summer Term: 
Being a Petition, in the form of a Ballade, praying the 
University Commissioners to spare the Summer Term.” 
There are some of us who cannot recall the days when 
we first read that charming poem without a thrill. Those 
were the days, the great days, when, even if one was, 
unhappily, not to be reckoned among those who were 
“more than three examiners, could plough from morn to 
night,” one was at any rate content to let the academic 
coulter pass over one, or to be plucked like a May-time 
fritillary in the Ilffley meadows without a pang—provided 
only that one enjoyed the Summer Term. Those, as Mr. Lang 
sings, were the days 
“ When bouquets are purchased of Bates, 
When the bells in their melody chime, 
When unheeded the Lecturer prates— 
Sweet hours and the fleetest of time! ” 
No less delightful is the “ Valentine in the 
Ballade” 
* He crossed the straits like streams that flow, 
The ocean dark as wine, 
To my true love to whisper low, 
To be your Valentine.” 


form of @ 


* Ballales and Rhymes, By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans and Co 
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Excellent is the “ Ballade of Cricket” :— 
«The burden of hard hitting: slog away! 
Here shalt thou make a ‘ five’ and there a ‘ four,’ 
And then upon thy bat shalt lean, and say, 
That thou art in for an uncommon score. 
Yea, the loud ring applauding thee shall roar, 
And thou to rival Thornten shall aspire, 
When lo! the Umpire gives thee ‘ leg before,’ 
«This is the end of every man’s desire !’” 
How witty, too, is the “ Ballade of the Girton Girl,” a poem 
abich reads—at any rate to the veteran who pens these lines— 
ascrisply and pleasantly as it did thirty years ago :-— 


“ She has just ‘ put her gown on’ at Girton, 

She is learned in Latin and Greek, 

But lawn tennis she plays with a skirt on 
That the prudish remark with a shriek. 

In her accents, perhaps, she is weak 
(Ladies are, one observes with a sigh), 

But in Algebra—-there she’s unique, 
But her ‘ forte’s’ to evaluate x.” 


If we were to quote all the fascinating things in this 
fascinating little volume we should reprint it instead of 
geviewing it. We must leave untouched, therefore, the 
“Double Ballade of Primitive Man,” the charming Transla- 
tions, and that haunting piece of drollery, the “Ballade of 
Railway Novels.” We cannot, however, resist quoting the 
«Ballade Dedicatory to Mrs. Elton of White Staunton,” for 
it shows Mr. Andrew Lang when he is most original. 
Exquisite is the skill with which he weaves his antiquarian 
lore into so exotic « form of verse as the English Ballade :— 


“The pamted Briton built his mound, 
And left his celts and clay, 
On yon fair slope of sunlit ground 
That fronts your garden gay ; 
The Roman came, he bore the sway, 
He bullied, bought, and sold, 
Your fountain sweeps his works away 
Beside your manor old! 


But still his crumbling urns are found 
Within the winduw-bay, 

Where onee he listened to the sound 
That lulls you day by day ; 

The sound of summer winds at play, 
The noise of waters cold 

To Yarty wandering on their way 
Beside your manor old! 


The Roman fell; his firm-set bound 
Became the Saxon’s stay ; 

The bells made music all around 
For monks in cloisters grey, 

Till fled the monks in disarray 
From their warm chantry’s fold, 
Old Abbots slumber as they may, 
Beside your manor old! 


Envoy. 
Creeds, empires, peoples, all decay, 
Down into darkness, rolled ; 
May life that’s fleet be sweet, I pray 
Beside your manor old.” 





CRICKET OF TO-DAY.* 
Mr. Warner has something to say about modern cricket 
which no one else, perhaps, can say with the sa.ne authority. 
He has seen more of cricket in different parts of the world than 
any player of his time, and he has played most of his best 
cricket as captain either of his county team or of an English 
team touring abroad. It was he who led the eleven which 
beat Australia in the test matches cf 1903; he was captain of 
the M.C.C. team which was beaten by one wicket by South 
Africa in the first test match at Johannesburg, and captain of 
the Middlesex team which tied with the South Africans at 
nords. Of these and of other famous matches he has much 
to tell us, and he has written, too, some very interesting notes 
on the cricketing characters of the men he has played with 
during his career—a long one, for Mr. Warner was a member 
of the Middlesex team as far back as 1894. But there is a 
good deal more than cricket histery in this book. There is 
some excellent advice for young players, and there are some 
valuable pages dealing with modern developments of the game, 
such as the “ googlie” method of bowling (was there ever a more 
hideous addition to the vocabulary of any game than that 
word?) and the positions in batting adopted by players of to-day 





* The Book of Cricket, By P. F. Warner. Loudon: J. M. Dent and Sons, 
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which would not have been considered orthodox by batsmen of 
the older school. There used to be an absurd rule instilled into) 
boys, for instance, that the right foot must never be moved, and! 
some coaches would even peg a boy's foot down, whereas, of” 
course, the only thing a boy learning how to bat must not do is to 
drag his foot away from the wicket; otherwise, the quicker 
he is on his feet the better. Mr. Warner writes with sound! 
commonsense on this point and on the disputed question of 
the advantage of playing certain balls standing full face to 
the bowler. He finds something to say for the facing-the- 
bowler position for finished batsmen, but he believes that 
teaching it to a boy would ruin his play altogether. Of 
his criticisms of famous players of the day, which are 
generous but discriminating, one or two deserve particular 
attention ; he remarks of Mr. Fry, for instance, that he would 
have done himself more justice in test matches if he had 
not been so sensitive to the criticism of the crowd and the 
newspapers. Mr. Fry, by the way, states it as his opinion 
that Ranjitsinbji, as the Jam of Nawanagar will always be 
known in cricket history, besides being the most brilliant 
batsman and the best captain he has known, was “a first- 
rate bowler,” good enough to bowl as a change for England. 
His colleagues on the Selection Committee laughed at this 
pronouncement ; “ but I was right,” observes Mr. Fry. We 
may note, in conclusion, that Mr. Warner's book is illus- 
trated with some excellent photographs, Those who would 
imitate the great bowlers of the day may be recommended 
to study in particular the “grips” of the ball in the illus- 
trations, and the explanations of their methods given by 
the bowlers themselves. 





IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT.* 
Dr. FARQUHARSON will move his readers to very various 
emotions as they pass through his volume. Sometimes he 
seems full of commonsense, judging of men and causes by 
their merits, and certainly not very strictly bound by party 
ties. We may even say that this is the general impression 
left by his book. But sometimes the commonsense seems to 
disappear in the strangest way. Is it possible that he 
really believes that John Bright's attitude on the Home Rule 
question was determined by the casual rudeness of an Irish 
member? Yet he saysso. One of the Nationalists accused 
him of being in his dotage. “And so, after many years of 
active advocacy of the claims of Ireland and sincere sym- 
pathy with her patriotic aspirations, a chance remark turned 
him round the wrong way and threw back the cause of 
Home Rule for a quarter of a century.” Was ever a 
great name more flagrantly insulted? Still more surprising 
is what we read about Gordon, “who,” we are told, “was 
usually looked upon as a high-minded and principled patriot, 
but whose real character has been effectively exposed by Lord 
Cromer.” Lord Cromer, very properly, as we think, donbted 
Gordon's political judgment, and realized the danger of his 
impulsive character, but at the same time he makes it abun- 
dantly clear that Gordon was one of the noblest, most high- 
minded, patriotic, and self-sacrificing of men. After this, the 
amazing judgments which we find from time to time on 
literary matters go for little. We cannot open our eyes 
wider when we read that Mrs. Oliphant “stands far above 
and beyond Jane Austen,” and that Lewis Morris’s Epic of 
Hades is to be preferred to Dante. But “I never cared much 
for poetry” he candidly tells us. The book, however, must not 
be judged by these curiosities. The Parliamentary recollections 
are commonly shrewd, and always interesting in one way or 
another. There is something strikingly real about them; and 
six-and-twenty years of Parliamentary life (1880-1906) gave 
Dr. Farquharson many opportunities of observation. He 
has no patience with cranks, anti-vaccinationists, intolerant 
teetotalers, and the like. Nor does he sympathize with the 
attacks made on landlordism. He is a landlord himself, very 
much, we are sure, to the advantage of his tenants. Generally, 
we may say that he thinks for himself, sometimes not very 
wisely, or even coherently, but always with an honest inde- 
pendence. One question we should like to ask. He prides 
himself on having seconded a motion made by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson for the abolition of University seats, but allows 
that “as long as they were occupied by men like Jebb and 
Lubbock, and Michael Foster and Butcher and Craik, they 


* In and Out of Parliament. By the Rt. Hon. Robert Farquharson, M.D, 
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fulfilled the purpose for which they were founded.” Jebb 
sat till his death in 1906, and Butcher succeeded him. Lubbock 
zat from 1880-1900, Michael Foster up to 1906, and Craik 
still sits. When was the motion made? 





THE NAVAL ANNUAL.* 
THERE is nothing of unusual interest in this year’s annual, 
but we may indicate subjects which are coming to the front 
again, such as the rights of neutrals, the conversion of 
merchantmen into warsbips, and gun-practice. Gun-laying 
is of critical importance because we have reached a stage with 
long-range guns when # method has to be contrived by which 
we can hit an object hidden by the curvature of the earth! 
At 25,000 yards the tops of a battleship’s smokestacks are 
barely visible, at 10,000 yards nearly the whole vessel is 
visible, and an American admiral says this would be a 
practicable range for opening action ; but no one doubts that 
with the new 13 5-inch gun shooting will begin at 12,000 yards 
in good weather. Admiral Mason, however, says range-finders 
ure unreliable beyo:.d 10,000 yards. The results of the 
experiments on the ‘San Marcos’ show that United States 
gunlayers had no difficulty in hitting any part of the vessel at 
a distance of five and a half miles. The broadside of an all- 
big-gun battleship—ten or twelve guns, as the case may be— 
is thus a menace at considerable distances. Moreover, two 
rounds a minute can be fired from a 12-inch gun. There is 
another side to the question, for after an engagement these 
guns would have to be relined. To such a pitch have range- 
finders and fire-control appliances now come that one battle- 
ship surprised by another is almost certainly doomed, just asa 
man would be who allowed an expert revolver shot ‘‘to get 
the drop on him.” We are given a description and diagram 
of the anti-balloon gun. Will a battleship. have to be mounted 
with this also? It would not be easy to drop a bomb on to a 
moving vessel from a_height of a thousand feet, but we know 
that good practice has been made at stationary targets. On 
a moonlight night an airman would have little diffi- 
culty in aiming at an anchored battleship. The gun 
crew below would have as much chance of hitting his 


monoplane as the fowler has of hitting a flighting duck in the 


January moon’s first quarter. It can be done, and in the case 
of the aeroplane a hit would count. There will be little sleep 
for a man-o’-war’s crew when the humming note of an aero, 
plane’s “exhaust” is heard. The Declaration of London is 
discussed by a layman anda seaman, and of the two the 
naval view seems much more to the point. As it is well put, 
the naval man will have to consider what treatment a neutral 
will stand, always provided seizures are made in good faith. 
The inevitable conclusion is that a neutral with a dominant 
navy will see that neutrality is respected, and that a 
belligerent with a dominant navy will make a standard of its 
own. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Nineteenth Century leads off with two articles on 
Canadian autonomy and American reciprocity, both hostile 
to the proposed treaty. The first is from the pen of the Hon. 
George E. Foster, late Canadian Finance Minister, who main- 
tains that his views “represent the sentiments of the majority 
of the Canadian people, and will prevail in our public policy 
us soon as the electorate is appealed to.” Prefacing his argu- 
ments with an historical survey of the relations between 
Canada and the United States, Mr. Foster declares that 
Canada is all the less inclined to desire partnership with 
the United States now when she has achieved success 
without it. He sums up the case against the agreement 
under the following heads : (1) It violates sound and settled 
constitutional usage, inasmuch as the action of the 
Cabinet was unauthorised, uncalled for, arbitrary, and 
revolutionary; (2) it limits the fiscal freedom of Canada; 
(3) reverses Canada’s settled fiscal policy; and (4) traverses 
her national ideals and menaces her Imperial relations. In 
conclusion, he declares that the opponents of the agreement 
prefer to fight now, when the chances are most in their favour, 
rather than wait till the handicap is greater from without, 
and the spirit of resistance is weaker within. Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, in his attack on the agreement, lays special stress 
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ae 
on its ultimate political consequences, i.e., absorption jn the 
States. He makes great play with a book on Canada and the 
Empire, published by Mr. Montagu, MP., in 1994, and 
quotes from Mr. Bryce’s work on the American Com. 
monwealth passages which admit that a commercia) 
league might lead to political union. The American 
annexationists, in his view, are not to be regarded as 
irresponsible Chauvinists, but as expressing what is jp 
every man’s breast.——Professor J. H. Morgan continues 
his studies of the Constitutional Revolution with special 
reference to Lord Lansdowne’s Bill. He does not like the 
Bill, which he considers complex, unfair, and premature.” 
“The reform of the House of Lords should be preceded by the 
reform of the House of Commons.” The nature of that 
reform is outlined in the following passage :— 


“ Before we can decide what the powers of the Upper House are 

to be we must know what are to be the powers of the Lower 
House. We must restore the legislative autonomy of the 
Commons so far as such autonomy is compatible with the collec. 
tive responsibility of the Cabinet, the unity of legislation, the 
co-operation of the departments, and the preservation of scientifie 
draughtsmanship. The first step in that restoration is some 
scheme of devolution of legislative powers upon local bodies, 
Devolution of such powers upon Standing Committees of the 
House itself has gone as far as is compatible with preserving the 
organic unity of the House and the control of the Cabinet. Con- 
currence of Standing Committees and of committee of the whole 
House is impossible, while substitution of committees for the 
whole House would be suicidal. The adoption of the latter course 
would simply reprodace the worst evils of the American committee 
system, under which the House of Representatives has ceased to 
have any organic will at all. The Chairman would be the rival of 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, and the Minister would be the 
rival of his colleagues. A reform of the House of Commons by 
devolution would, by restoring the control of the House over Bills, 
put a limit to the necessity of legislation by the departments and 
of revision by the House of Lords. It would also diminish the 
area of conflict between the two Houses by removing out of the 
sphere of contention Biils—the Scottish Land Bill, for example— 
which, although commanding the almost unanimous support of 
the community for which they are intended, are at present treated 
as mere pawns in the party game between the two Houses. Only 
by taking into account all these things will it be possible to see 
this problem steadily and to see it whole.” 
—Mr. Charles Morawitz, the chairman in Vienna of the 
Anglo-Austrian Bank, contributes some frank “Sidelights on 
the National Economy and People of England.” On the 
whole, he is a friendly critic, but he is acutely alive to the 
new factors, external and internal, which menace the prestige 
and stability of the Empire. In the field of finance he shares 
the misgivings of Mr. J. W. Cross in regard to the narrowness 
of our gold reserve. But he tempers his pessimism by some 
reassuring admissions, and declares that there appears to be 
no sign of decadence either in the political or social condition 
of England. At the same time he points out that Britain is 
faced by an unprecedented number of conourrent problems. 

“The narrow gold reserve, on which a huge credit system is 
built up, the dependence of the Mother Country on foreign 
imports, the great national movements in the Colonies, the decrease 
in employment of labour in manufactures, the formation of strong 
foreign fleets, the necessity for introducing universal military 
service, the great change in the old traditional Constitution by 
reforming the Upper House—are all problems of such deep 
importance that no nation has so far had to solve them all at the 
same time.” 

Mr. Ralph Neville, formerly Judge in the Egyptian 
Native Courts, writes on “ The Muddle in Egypt and the Way 
Out.” Lord Cromer’s work has been largely undone under the 
present régime, for which the Home Government is respon- 
sible. 

“Egypt needs a strong Agent-General with a free hand, deter- 
mined to rule her for the benefit of the vast majority of her people, 
and there must be one proviso—it must be generally understood 
that those natives who are actively opposed to our influence will 
not be allowed to hold office so long as we continue to occupy 
Egypt. In less than a year Lord Kitchener, if he could be induced, 
or perhaps ‘ be allowed’ is more appropriate, to do one more ser- 
vice for the British nation, would have the machine going 
smoothly again. English officials would soon find their native 
colleagues working amicably with them as of yore. Lord Cromer’s 
foundations were well and truly laid.” 

The Baroness de Malortie prints a striking reminiscence 
of President Santa Anna from the diary of her husband, who 
came across that “Mexican Duke of Alva” in exile at 
Havana. 

The “ Episodes of the Month” in the National Review deal 
with the Arbitration Agreement in a spirit of drastic 
scepticism. Sir Edward Grey’s speech has shattered the 
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editor's last shreds of respect for the Foreign Secretary's 
‘gatesmansbip, and the Lord Mayor is described -as being 
a mixture of Messrs. W. T. Stead, Andrew Carnegie, 
and H. W. Massingham. But the editor of the National 
‘ew does not reserve his criticisms for the Opposition. 
Mr. Balfour is “ surrounded by an impenetrable zariba of 
cophants,” and “ only hypnotizes the party into forgetting 
the duties of an Opposition.” Again, “ unfortunately our 
public men practically never leave these shores, unless it be 
to hear music at Bayreuth or to play golf on the Riviera. 
They are totally ignorant of the politics and politicians of 
all foreign countries—especially the United States.”——Mr. 
Albert R. Carman, of Montreal, discusses the Reciprocity 
Agreement under the title, “ Will Canada be Lost?” <A strong 
anti-Reciprocity man himeelf, he discusses the situation without 
beat or extravagance. When the ultimate crisis comes he 
admits “there will be alot of voting power which will not 
respond in any lively fashion to British sentiment,” and 
“J never feel any too secure when commercial interest is 
squarely and permanently in conflict with the finest senti- 
ment.” He thinks that more is at stake in this decision than 
at Waterloo, but “it is pure petulance to call President Taft 
‘the enemy of the British Empire.’ He is nothing more than 
the friend of the United States; and, as a patriot, he could be 
no less.” ——Mr. Morton Fullerton follows up his pessimistic 
article in last month’s number, ‘“ When England Awakes,” by 
another on the same lines, “ Why France is Awake.” The 
main points of the article are that, in spite of the “corrosive 
progress of humanitarianism,” the true France is anti-pacifist, 
cocardier, the France of the revanche : that although separated 
from France Alsace and Lorraine are more really united to 
France to-day in feeling than they were before the war; that 
the new constitution offered by Germany is a hypocritical 
solution ; that even the grant of autonomy would fail to secure 
peace; and finally, that the Entente is useless unless it is con- 
verted into a close Dual Alliance in order to thwart the German 
absorption of Holland. Lady Selborne sends an analysis of 
the different kinds of women who want the vote. She finds the 
desire weakest in the richest class, very strong in the professional 
class,somewhat lukewarm inthe middleclass, and steadily grow- 
ing amongst the wives of the working men. “ Itis among them 
that the propaganda of the militants has had most effect. 
They admire the real eloquence and sincerity of the militant 
leaders, and are not so much shocked as other classes are by 
their methods.”"——Mr. J. O. P. Bland, part author of that 
remarkable book, China under the Empress Dowager. writes 
on “The Doom of the Manchu.” That it is for the advantage 
of China to be rid of this “incubus of parasitism” Mr. 
Bland has no doubt whatever. The Dowager Empress delayed 
the doom of her Manchu kinsmen for half a century simply 
by the sheer force of her own courage and intelligence, but 
she recognized the need for a policy of radical reform before 
her death, and placed her confidence in Yuan Shih-K“ai as the 
sanest and strongest man about her. But the anti-dynastic 
movement, though inevitable, spells the disintegration of 
China : 

“Manchuria, Mongolia, and the New Dominion are irretrievably 
doomed to that ‘ amalgamation’ which overtook Corea, to division 
at the hands of the Russian and Japanese ‘guarantors’ of the 
status quo in those regions. a With the passing of 
Manchuria as part of China the Manchus must also pass 
as the rulers of the truncated Empire. — Press and 
politicians, however, alike realize the fact that it is to the 
interests of Russia and Japan to keep the Manchu Govern- 
ment in its place and that the commercial powers of 
Europe naturally prefer the status quo, however rotten, to the 
tremendous possibilities of a Chinese revolution; and the know- 
ledge makes for caution in the counsels of young China, . . . .. 
But the wind has been long sown, and the whirlwind is assuredly 
ready for the reaper. How much of independent and self-governed 
China will remain after the upheaval is a question of such world- 
wide and transcendant importance that it would seem to deserve 
attention—even at the hands of our own mandarins.” 





———Mr. H. C. Biron has a charming paper on Crabbe; full 
of good quotations and sympathetic or incisive comments. 
Thus, apropos of the East Coast, we read, “‘ You cannot expect 
idylls in an east wind.” Burke's suggestion that Crabbe 
should take orders is described as “the practical wisdom of 
an Ivishman in the affairs of another.” Lastly, in connexion 
with Crabbe’s independence of thought in his fashionable sur- 
roundings, Mr. Biron observes: “In the society of that day 
they thought and spoke of the poor very much as they do now 
of Cabinet Ministers.” ——-Mr. Edgar Crammond’s interesting 








paper on “Gold Reserves in Time of War,” read before the 
London Chamber of Commerce last Marck, is reprinted. 
Mr. Crammond, we note, lays special stress on the increasing 
cost of war as a powerful argument in favour of the provision 
of a large gold reserve. He also advocates the inclusion in 
the Committee of Imperial Defence of accredited representa- 
tives of finance, commerce, and shipping. 


The tone of the article which stands first in the Contem- 
porary, “The First Year of King George,” is sympathetic 
almost to the verge of adulation. But the anonymous writer 
can hardly repress his exultation at the thought that the 
verdict of the country at the last election and “the abject and 
hopeless impotence of the Opposition” has “reduced the 
King to the position of an obedient automaton in the hands 
of Mr. Asquith.” Mr. Harold Spender follows with a full- 
throated burst of eulogy over the humanity and wisdom 
shown by Mr. Lloyd George in his Insurance Bill, to which he 
gives the name of “ A National Health Charter.” He admits 
that, in spite of the chorus of welcome with which it was 
greeted, it is not likely to be carried into law without a con- 
siderable effort, but pleads for the utmost possible speed 
in placing it on the Statute Book, on the ground that 
the deterioration of physique, especially amongst our urban 
population, has already set in to an alarming extent.—— 
M. Xavier Paoli, officially entrusted for many years with the 
duty of looking after the personal safety of European 
monarchs, contributes an extraordinarily interesting 
paper of reminiscences on the late King Leopold II. Inhuman 
as he was in the main, strange and unexpected gleams of kind- 
ness illuminated his sinister nature. Children were almost 
the only creatures whose greetings he returned ; and he never 
failed on a single day when at Laeken to go across the Park 
alone and spend two hours in solitary converse with bis unhappy 
sister, the Empress Charlotte. Yet the kindness and gentle- 
ness he showed to his insane sister he persistently withheld 
from his wife and daughters. A sceptic to the verge of in- 
difference, he entertained odd antipathies and aversions—e.q., 
he hated a piano and was terrified of a cold in the head. “ His 
habit of icy chaff made one feel perpetually ill at ease when 
he happened to be in a conversational vein. One never knew 
whether he was serious or jolly.” The story of his amazing 
retort to the venerable priest who ventured to rebuke him for 
the irregularities of his private life is well known, but 
M. Paoli tells another, quite as characteristic, of his 
reply to the radical deputy who said of the King 
that he would make an admirable president of a re- 
public. “* Really?’ replied the King, with his most 
ingenuous air. ‘ Keally? Do you know, I think I shall pay 
a compliment in your style to my physician, Dr. Thirier, 
who is coming to see me presently. I shall say, Thirier, you 
are a great doctor, and I think you would make an excellent 
veterinary surgeon.” M. Paoli notices that King Leopold 
never made any attempt to meet the accusations of ccuelty to 
the natives of the Congo with a positive denial; “he simply 
sought to explain his methods.’ And “ he was inaccessible to 
humanitarian considerations in matters of politics.” Utterly 
devoid of sentiment or sensibility, with an amazing business 
capacity and head for figures, he “was working up to the 
moment of his death. As everybody knows, his mind remained 
clear to the end, nor did his hostility towards his family waver 
for an instant. He died as he lived—inaccessible, haughty, 
and sceptical."——The Editor prints a translation of Pro- 
fessor Hans Delbriick’s article from the Preussische Jahrbiicher 
on the international claims of Germany. Professor Delbriick 
declares that he expects no successful issue either from 
treaties of arbitration or international reduction of arma- 
ments. “The one effective means of diminishing the 
peril of war, and with it the suspicion of the peoples, 
is to influence public opinion—continually to insist that 
the great nations shall, peaceably and by mutual con- 
cessions, reach agreements in their manifold conflicts of 
interest, and shall not through mutual suspicion attribute to 
one another schemes which pass beyond any purposes actually 
cherished.” Incidentally, he declares that the Pan-Germans, 
though very active, a small sect and absolutely 
destitute of influence. Miss Christabel Osborn discusses 
Rowton Houses for women in a very interesting article. 
While in favour of lodging-houses for women as temporary 
receiving houses, she is strongly opposed to institutions where 
they would be allowed to reside permanently. If Rowton 
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Houses for women should succeed “ we shall have deliberately 
created a shifting, iselated, homeless class of women, without 
family ties or family responsibilities, or any of those links with 

tthe community that lie at the roots of the social habit and are 
of the essence of civilized life.” 

The Coronation makes itself felt in the magazines as else- 
where, and the first four numbers of the Fortnightly directly, 
or indirectly, deal with the subject. Mr. Noyes hails the 
Sailor King in “ A Salute from the Fleet,” in which the guns 
of the ship speak. “ Index,” in a sympathetic study of the 
King’s personality, justly remarks that King George “is the 
one man in his own world-wide Empire who has seen it all.” 
That this should be sois a fact of great importance at a time when 
a tendency towards closer union seems to be setting in, for the 
throne undoubtedly plays avery important part in the sentiment 
which unites the Empire. To have upon this throne one who 
has not only right feeling, but also knowledge, isa matter of great 
moment. Queen Victoria and King Edward could assist their 
Ministers by their experience of the underlying forces of 
Europe. King George can give that invaluable help which 
comes from acquaintance with the whole of the Empire.—— 
Mr. Pemberton Billing describes a scheme which, if carried 
into effect, would eventually replace Poor Law, ‘employers’ 
liability for accidents, unemployment, and old-age pensions. 

, The great merit of the plan is that, although the employer 

: would be forced to contribute, the employed would benefit in 

} proportion to his own extra contributions. It is, of course, 

labsurd in a few lines to pretend to criticize so far- 

treaching a proposal, but it is undeniably a very attrac- 

}tive plan on the face of it. The success would depend 

\entirely upon a register of everyone, which would bave 

ito be kept from birth onward. In this register would 

‘be entered the “credit balance” of the “life,” which 

‘would be made up in various ways, but principally by 
the employer paying in a halfpenny for every shilling of 

, wages up to £1 a week. If the wages were over that sum the 

‘* life” would himself make a contribution as well. From this 

.fund would come the money to provide for sickness, unem- 

rployment, and old age, and to it would be added certain 

ij benefits by the State, such asa grant on marriage and for 

-children, and if the “life” himself added his savings 
the benefits he received would be greater. The great 
difficulty would be the register, since to keep it up 
continuously would be essential, and as records of character 
would enter into it it would be of an _ inquisitorial 
nature. But the merit of the plan is that it would develop 
gradually, and make it greatly to the advantage of the “life” 
to save money himself, and the man who began to draw his 
pension at fifty would have a much smaller one than he who 
waited till sixty. Mr. Sidney Low becomes quite sentimental 
over Becky Sharp, and thinks Thackeray, the moralist, was 
unmerciful and unrelenting towards the person created 

iby Thackeray, the artist. Mr. Low even goes so far 

as to believe that “ Lady Crawley,” in the end, became a 

delightful old lady, and was reconciled to everyone but 

‘Mrs. Dobbin. But this is to go beyond Thackeray's 

; obvious intention, for we must not forget his picture of 

i Becky, “as Clytemnestra,” poison bottle in hand, behind 

:the curtain watching Jos———Mr. Boulger writes a plea 
for the preservation of the field of Waterloo. He thinks 

_that our Government should acquire Hougoumont and 
save it from falling into decay. He believes that the 
Belgian Government, if approached, would be willing for 
us to possess it. There need be little danger of any such 
step being misunderstood in France. 

Blackwood opens with a Coronation ode by Mr. Noyes, in 
which fine thoughts are to be found, but the poetry would 
have gained by compression. The introduction of a ballad of 
the conversion of the Saxons in the middle of the ode, though 
it recalls the striking incident of the bird flying through the 
hall, makes the work somewhat disjointed. ——General Scott- 
Moncrieff writes the story of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
mounted the throne 300 years ago. We are given an account 
of the meteoric progress across Europe of this Protestant 
hero and commander of genius. The question is discussed as 
to whether the victorious Swede, after his destruction of the 
Imperial army at Breitenfeld, near Leipzig, should not have 
made straight for Vienna. The writer considers that 
this is what Napoleon would have done, but that 
the aim of Gustavus Adolphus being not mere conquest, 


but the safety of the Protestant cause in Worth Gesune 
the course chosen was the right one.——Mr. Hannay tells the 
story of an Argentine love affair of 1847, which, though iy 
no way edifying in itself, caused the fall of a tyrant ruler 
from power. By his murder of the lovers he caused 
revolt against his reign of cruelty——Mr. R. BR. Verndd, 
writes delightfully of India. He gives us a Picture of 
derelict estate in Bengal which has been taken over and 
administered by the Government. The characters are all 
very skilfully drawn, the English collector on hig round 
of inspection, and the Patwari, the native bailiff, whose 
stratagems to avoid the detection of his misdeeds are as 
absurd as they are useless. Excellent, too, is the Babu 
sub-deputy-collector, who is sent out to make a brief rp. 
port of the names of the tenants and the extent of their 
holdings. Instead of these bald facts, a document of nine 
pages of foolscap, in diary form, was sent back to the Chief 
Here is an extract from this diffuse, but observant, official . 
“1043 am. Doves not uncommon in trees and nests 
of wild bee observed sporadically. Doubtless honey singularly 
fortuitous and acceptable diet in the event of fuilure as per 
annum of winter crop.”———“ Ben Kendim ” writes “ A Word 
for the Turks.” The article is a long one and rather difficult 
to follow, as it covers so enormously wide a field. The upshot 
of it is that everywhere the new Turkish Government is faced 
with great difficulty in carrying out its reforms. The only hope 
lies in the existence of a strong central Government, and one 
which can hold its own in the citadel of Turkey—Anatolia, The 
writer desires that England should assist the Turks to 
attain this desired strength——‘ Linesman” writes a fine 
chronicle of heroic deeds of arms done by British soldiers. 

The best article in the United Service Magazine for this 
month deals with General Benedek, the Austrian General 
who showed such marked ability in Italy, but who had the 
ill-fortune to fall a victim of Austrian inefficiency an? 
Prussian efficiency at Sadowa. The account of the way im 
which Benedek went to his doom and of his unavailing 
efforts to escape from the command of the Northern army on 
the outbreak of war and to remain instead in Italy is most 
moving. He was forced into a position for which he did not 
deem bimself fitted, and then not allowed a free hand. Failure 
impended over his army from the very beginning, and 
the interference of diplomatists and politicians and the 
disloyalty of intriguing and hostile military subordinates 
took away all chance from the unfortunate General. The 
picture called up by the German writer—the article is a trans- 
lation—is most vivid. It is the kind of study which we should 
like to commend to politicians, for it shows the appalling evils 
which are brought about by ill-judged civilian interference in 
war. The hard-headed statesman may play a great and most 
useful part in war if he understands his limitations and the 
true nature of war. If he does not understand them his in- 
fluence can do nothing but harm. The Emperor of Austria 
should either have been in the field with his troops, and in 
supreme command, or should have cut the wires between the 
headquarters and Vienna.—Another interesting article is 
concerned with the Roman Emperor (local), who was the first 
exponent of sea-power in these islands. Curiously enough, 
his doings are described by a correspondent in our issue 
of to-day. 





NOVELS. 
THE SHIP OF CORAL.*® 
Mr. STAcCPOOLE’s new romance of tropical seas makes very 
good reading for summer weather. It is full of adventure; 
colour, and emotion, but involves no intellectual exertion 
on the part of the reader. Here are no problems such 
as embarrass the representatives of a sophisticated civiliza- 
tion. The characters for the most part live, as Aristotle 
says of children, xara wd@0s, though Marie, the Caribbean 
Atalanta, was animated by a keen sense of duty, and Gaspard, 
when he left Martinique on his treasure hunt, gave signs of 
altruism in making provision for his sweetheart. But in 
Gaspard, in spite of some fine qualities, it took very little to 
rouse the savage. Cast ashore on a coral island with one 
ot. er survivor of the crew of a French steamer, Gaspard is 
unable to furget his grievance against his shipmate, though 








* The Ship of Covel, By I. de Vere Stacpoole. London: Hutchinson and 
Co, [6s.j 
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Yves was @ helpful companion and grateful to Gaspard 
for saving his life. Yves is a man who, up to a certain 

int, always succeeds, and his success follows him even 
on the desert island, where he discovers a sunken vessel 
half turned to coral and a belt with gold coins. Gaspard 
quarrels with him over the distribution of the treasure, 
and in an access of passion kills him by a chance blow. 
He is smitten with unavailing remorse, but Mr. Stacpoole 
makes it perfectly clear that his remorse is but a short- 
lived emotion, that he does not really repent the deed, 
and that he is far more deeply affected by terror—by the 
sense of his loneliness and the conviction that the island is 
haunted by Yves and the spirits of the crow of the coral ship. 
Hence his overmastering desire to escape from the island and 
the wild haste with which he takes to the open sea in a 
small boat, miraculously washed ashore to meet his need. 
He is soon picked up, for the coral islet, lying south 
of the Caicos and S.W. of Seal Cays, was not far 
from a trade track; but by evil chance his rescue? was none 
other than Captain Sagesse, of the ‘ Belle Arlésienne,’ a trader 
who had made money by smuggling, gun-running, and every 
kind of disreputable transaction in which a ship’s keel could 
finda place. Sagesse is an interesting scoundrel, a thorough 
faux bonhomme with an astonishing power of playing the 
waiting game. As Mr. Stacpoole puts it in a happy phrase, 
“he had the art, almost a horrible art, of packing away in his 
mind ill-feeling, distrust, suspicion against a man, keeping 
them cool and fresh till they were wanted. ... He had the 
power of closing a door on all sorts of passions and hang- 
ing the key up, just as a visitor to an hotel hangs the key of 
his room up, forgetting it, or, rather, putting it out of his 
mind till, the business of the day over, he remembers the key 
and enters his room.” Gaspard has not been long aboard the 
‘ Belle Arlésienne’ before the interested hospitality of Sagesse 
elicits from him in his cups the secret of the treasure, the 
coral ship, and the death of Yves, and Sagesse, human 
spider that he is, does not easily relax the hold this knowledge 
gives him over his guest. On their arrival in Martinique 
Gaspard makes many friends, falls in love with Marie, 
the beautiful porteuse, and learns from a wealthy merchant, 
to whom he renders timely assistance when menaced by a 
deadly snake, the true character of his new partner. He 
also learns the grim story of the pirate and slaver, Simon 
Serpente, whose skeleton he had found on the coral island, 
and is more than ever convinced that the island is haunted, 
and can only bring evil to those who visit it. But he has 
pledged his word to go through with the business, and returns 
with Sagesse, who has purchased a diving outfit. They 
quarrel on the voyage, and on arrival Sagesse drugs Gaspard, 
digs up the treasure from a cache, and leaves his partner 
marooned on the island. The sequel tells how the elements 
conspired to thwart Sagesse, drove his ship back on the reefs, 
drowned him and all his crew, and restored the treasure to 
Gaspard ; how Gaspard was taken off by a passing steamer 
and returned to Martinique just after the eruption of Mont 
Pelée; and how Marie was lost and found. 


The story, good in itself, is greatly enhanced by Mr. 
Stacpoole’s manner of telling it. We have spoken of his 
aptitude for dealing with primitive emotions and unsophisti- 
cated natures. Gaspard has no petty vices: he is generous, 
truthful, but at the same time revengeful and superstitious. 
Sagesse is a much more complex character, and even tortuous 
in his methods, but he is at heart a man-eating tiger, 
his special distinguishing mark, as we have seen, being 
a genius for dissembling his hostility. With this interest in 
elemental psychology Mr. Stacpoole combines a great love of 
beauty and a remarkable feeling for colour and sound. He 
revels in describing the pageantry of tropical sunsets and 
sunrises, the magic of the submarine seascape, the plumage 
and cries of the sea-birds, the luxuriant vegetation of Mar- 
tinique, and the chatter and glitter of the street life in St. 
Pierre. The minute particularity with which he describes the 
“glittering battalions” of Gaspard’s treasure is most impressive. 
lastly, discarding the laborious quest of the sovereign 
word, Mr. Stacpoole writes in an easy, natural, and picturesque 
style, which has generally a touch of the poetic quality and occa- 
sionally reaches a level of distinction. “As a curious and 
beautiful poem leads you to read on, so the coloured and sunlit 
street leads you to follow it.” What Mr. Stacpoole says of 
St. Pierre applies to his own narrative. The chirm of 





incident and, above all, of colour leads us on from page to 
page till we find, all too soon, that the entertainment is 
ended. 





Double Lives. By Francis Gribble. (Eveleigh Nash. 63.)— 
Mr. Francis Gribble frankly puts up a danger signal in the title 
of his new novel. One thing, and one thing only, is generally 
meant when people say their neighbours live double lives, and this 
is exactly what Mr. Gribble means. The whole story is concerned 
with the hero’s entanglement with a variety-theatre actress, dur- 
ing the course of which the girl he really is in love with makes an 
unhappy marriage.- In the end all goes well. The hero disen- 
tangles himself from his mistress, and the heroine’s husband dies 
in time for the hero to marry her. There seems no reason, how- 
ever, why this sort of book should be written. It is certainly a 
photograph of one sort of life, but surely in literary art as well as 
in any other it is reasonable to ask oneself whether the subject 
was worth photographing or not. “Double lives” is a clever 
photograph, but why should this subject have been taken at all ? 


The Dweller on the Threshold. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Hichens has borrowed Bulwer Lytton’s title 
for his new novel, and although his “ dweller on the threshold” is 
apparently less terrifying than the creation of the original author, 
it is in a subtle fashion even more alarming. The theme of the story 
is the obscure question of the possible transference of personality 
between living persons. The word “transference” is purposely 
used instead of “exchange,” as in this novel the weaker man 
absorbs the energy and will power of the stronger, and with 
it a portion of his identity, but the stronger man receives nothing 
in exchange. The story is, of course, a little confusing to the 
ordinary reader, who has some difficulty in making out the 
particular form of psychical phenomenon which Mr. Hichens 
aims at illustrating. The above, however, is as near a description 
as can be given in a few words of the subject-matter of the book. 
Whether the story is successful or not will depend on the attitude 
of mind of those reading it. It would, perhaps, have more human 
interest if the reader had been interested in either of the two 
principal characters in their normal conditions. This, however, 
is not the case, and they are presented by Mr. Hichens merely as 
subjects undergoing a psychical experiment. 

READABLE Novets.—The General Plan. By Edmund Candler. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A volume of ten short stories, all 
powerfully written, though not all equally pleasing. The first, 
telling how a young Indian official “ finds himself” in difficult cir- 
cumstances, is, to our thinking, one of the best.——The Girl from 
the Marsh Croft. By Selma Lagerlif. Translated from the 
Swedish by Velma Swanston Howard. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.) 
—Short stories and studies of great merit.——The Pinfold. By 
J.8. Fletcher. (Everett and Co, 6s.)—A tale of rural life, with 
its details carefully worked out.—Captain Black. By Max 
Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A story of very strange 
doings on the sea. Vittoria Victriz. By W.E. Norris. (Con- 
stable and Co. 6s.)—Scarcely equal to Mr. Norris’s best, but 
distinctly good.——The Window at the White Cat. By Mary 
Robert Rinehart. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A somewhat com- 
plicated story of crime and detectives, amateur and professional. 
——Trevor Lordship. By Mrs. Hubert Barclay. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—A story of true love running a very troubled course indeed. 
The Great Betrayal. By Harold Wintle. (John Ouseley. 6s8.)— 
A marvellous story of the future, winding up with a trial so strange 
that no adequate epithet can be found for it. A Recon- 
structed Marriage. By Amelia E. Barr. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—A very good story of domestic life, but that the mother-in-law 
is too odious.——Peter’s Progress. By Christopher Heath. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A vigorous, but not attractive, picture 
of military life in India. 














SOME BOOKS OF TIE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Canada of To-day. By W. Maxwell, (Jarrolds. 1s. net.)— 
The original material of this little book appeared in a daily 
journal, but it is well worth republishing, being sane, unprejudiced 
common-sense. This is the most noteworthy feature of the 
chapters dealing with the Canadian attitude towards Federation, 
Free Trade, Reciprocity, and Imperial Defence. Free Trade has 
not the same meaning in Canada, for instance, as it has here. 
“Freer Trade” is what most Canadians understand; hence Reci- 
procity with the States. The reason why we do not understand 
the real wishes of the Dominion is that words alter when they are 
transplanted. Perhaps the most interesting chapters in Canada 
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of To-day are those dealing with the French-Canadian Nationalist 
Movement. French Canada is said to be the last stronghold of 
Roman Catholic privilege, and the political power of the Roman 
hierarchy in Quebec is undeniable. It is complicated by the 
differences between Irish and French Catholics,and Mr. Bourassa’s 
ideal must succumb in time to the enormous immigration of 
English and Americans into the West, for one cannot believe he 
will succeed in spreading the French language westwards. Mr. 
Maxwell puts the problems of to-day succinctly and lucidly, and 
most temperately, and that is high praise? He says the American 
invasion is welcomed, nor need we wonder when 100,000 immi- 
grants came, bringing with them cash and effects valued at twenty 
millions sterling. A country, however patriotic, likes this kind of 
invasion, 


British Dominions. General Reviews. Edited by W. J. Ashley 
(Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Kight of the nine papers here 
published were delivered as lectures in the University of Bir- 
mingham in the winter session of 1910-11; the ninth gives an 
address made at Toronto in January last by Sir Edmund Walker, 
President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The editor adds a 
statistical appendix. Each of the great Dominions has two 
spokesmen: New Zealand is represented by the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves and the West Indies by Sir Daniel Morris, while Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton gives a general address on “The Empire.” 
There is, of course, a great mass of what we may call neutral 
matter, information which it is for the interest of everyone to 
make known, and which need arouse no controversy. The New 
Zealand representative gives, we see, figures that at least modify 
the frequent allegation of a tardy increase of population. 
This has grown from 700,000 in 1896 to 1,000,000 in the present 
year. He is not alarmed at the magnitude of the debt—2£76 per 
head, as against £17 in the United Kingdom. Municipal in- 
debtedness is not reckoned in eithercase. He points out that the 
money has been spent on railways, factories, &c. At the same 
time he allows that the borrowing has been too free. Both of the 
Canadian representatives deal with reciprocity. Mr. W. L. 
Griffith is not enthusiastic, but he is glad that this time the 
advance has come from the United States. As late as 1892 
Canada was, so to speak, a suppliant, and was met by the require- 
ment of a discriminating duty against Great Britain. Things 
have certainly moved on since then. Sir Edmund Walker is abso- 
lutely hostile to the scheme, which will make, he thinks, “the 
preservation of Canadian autonomy and Canadian nationality 
enormously more difficult.” Our readers will find this a most 
interesting volume. 





Memories of a Manager. By Daniel Frohman. (W. Heinemann. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Frohman was for many years a manager, and, it 
would seem, a successful manager, in New York. American play- 
goers will find much to interest them, and English something. 
An outsider is struck by the surprising number of “stars ” and 
by the vast prices paid to performers of renown. Here the great 
musicians seem to have the advantage over the great actors. 
Twenty tLousand pounds a year is a good salary, but what is that to 
£600 which Kubelik, the violinist, earned in a single night? 
Another impression is concerned with the ethics of the drama. 
These seem to have deteriorated during the last ten years in the 
States. In England there has been nothing of the kind—for a 
reason which it would not be polite to mention. But the best 
thing in the book, to our mind, is the Shakespeare-Bacon contro- 
versy regarded from the manager’s point of view. Mr. Frohman’s 
idea of how the Hamlet with which we are familiar was made up 
is really convincing. “One can fancy Polonius coming to the 
prompter’s table and saying: ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Shakespeare, 
but I am the First Old Man of this company. I’m blamed if I play 
this doddering old Chamberlain!’”” Shakespeare smooths him 
down and writes the great speech of advice to Laertes to make up. 
But the Bacon theory goes by the board, 


Old Chinese Porcelain. By A. W. Bahr. (Cassell & Co. 30s. 
net.)—The North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society held 
at Shanghai in November, 1908, an exhibition of old Chinese por- 
celain. Here we have a catalogue of some of the exhibits 
carefully described in accordance with the newest lights on the 
subject, and illustrated with plates, some of them in colour. Some 
two dozen specimens, reasonably attributed to early times, begin- 
ning with the Han and ending with the Sung period, among them 
the model of a temple, a lamp, an incense burner, and a tall 
mortuary urn, were all included; but the exhibition was 
chiefly of more recent wares. For the early wares, which 
have been recently discovered in great numbers in the course of the 
construction of railway lines, the catalogue of the exhibition held 
last summer by the Burlington Fine Art Club should be consulted. 





i 
But while the quaintness and the tentative characteristics of these 


primitive pieces appeal to the archwologist, the ordinary amateur 
of fine porcelains cannot fail to admire the accomplished technique 
of the later wares. The bold drawing, the sumptuous colouring 
and the high qualities of paste and glaze in the Kang-Hsi period 
are bound to obtain general appreciation. The typical produc. 
tions of the Yung-Ching and Ch‘ien-Lung time, with thei; 
refinement of decorative treatment and their less robust style, 
may not make so strong an appeal to the trained artistic senso. 
But whatever the preferences, the student will find in this volumo 
much instructive matter. It is an excellent plan to place opposite 
to each plate a careful description of the specimen or specimens 
figured thereon. A dozen of the plates in colours are reproduc. 
tions of drawings made by a Chinese artist from the objects 
exhibited. They have merits of their own, but the drawing is 
rather hard and does not do justice to the easy flow of the 
actual colouring. Some of the later plates represent objects other 
than ceramics, such as enamels on copper and carvings on hard 
stones. The book does not claim to be a history of pottery and 
porcelain, but it is a very useful illustrated and annotated catalogue 
of choice and authentic specimens. 


The Natural History of Coal. By E. A. Newell Arber. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 1s. net.)—This volume, one of the 
“Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature,” goes thoroughly 
into its subject, and naturally includes much matter of a technical 
kind. Generally it shows that the subject is much more complex 
than is commonly thought. That coal is “buried sunshine,” as 
some put it, is doubtless true; but the special forms on which the 
sunshine acted are very various. As a rule, coal, when examined 
by the microscope, does not give enlightening results; and we 
have to take many things into consideration when we would deter- 
mine its origin. A word may be said on a practical matter, 
“ Peat,” says Mr. Arber, “is expensive as a fuel.” That is true, 
if we were to carry peat as we carry coal. Practically, when it 
has not to be carried, it is the cheapest of fuel. The village that 
is near to a peat bog gets its fuel much cheaper than that which 
is near to a coal pit. 


An Atlas of Textual Criticism. By Edward Ardron Hutton. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)—It would not be right to 
pass over this very laborious work without notice. It is to quote 
the sub-title, “An attempt to show the mutual relationship of the 
authorities for the text of the New ‘l'estament up to about 
a.p. 1000.” The great families of texts, Western, Alexandrian, 
and Syriac, are described and appreciated, and there are elaborate 
tables showing in map fashion the varieties of reading. But it is 
impossible to give our readers any adequate idea of what the book 
really is. 


We have received “Coronation Numbers” from two of our con- 
temporaries, the Illustrated London News, edited by Bruce §S. 
Ingram (2s. 6d.), and The Sphere (2s. 6d.). Both are handsome 
productions and well worth the modest sum which is asked for 
them. The Sphere number is especially good in its historical 
part, which seems to have been worked up with special care. 
This (Section 3) bears the title “ King George’s Predecessors,” 
and gives a succession of very striking pictures. Another interest- 
ing item is the “ Evolution of the Royal British Standard.” We 
dropped the French fleurs-de-lis in 1801 and the Hanoverian arms 
in 1837. Might we not add some emblems to represent oversea 
dominions? In the Illustrated London News the present is, perhaps, 
more prominent, while the past is not neglected. Either would 
make a very appropriate gift to friend or relative out of England. 


In a series of which we have often had occasion to speak with 
praise, “ Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” edited by Harry 


Roberts (John Lane. 2s. 6d.), we have The Book of Roses, by Louis 
Durand. In no branch of the gardening art has greater advance 
been made than in rose gardening. Think, for instance, of the 
enormous additions made to the beauty of the garden by the 
ramblers! No small gain, too, has been achieved by the suiting 
of varieties to different soils. Not very long ago it would have 
been said that really good roses could not be grown except on 
clay. Mr. Durand’s book will be welcome to many. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Abbott (L.), America in the Making, cr 8vo...... sapniaiiticiagpael (H. Frowde) net 6/0 
Arber (E. A. N.), The Coast Scenery of North Devon, 8vo.........(Dent) net 106 
Auvergne (E. B. D’.), Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy, 8vo 
(Tr. W. Laurie) net 15/0 
Belloc (H.), More Peers, Verses, 4to ... (Swift) net 2/6 
Caporn (A. C. and F, M.), Selected Cases illustrating the Law of 
Contracts, 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 12/6 
Carus (P.), Personality, 8vo (K, Paul) net 4/6 
Carus (P.), The Buddha, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 2/6 
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.), Hebrew Satire, cr 8V0 ..........c:sseerenersseeereeere(. Paul) net 5/0 

Chotzner G) De), The Unknown Isle, vo ......................... (Cassell) net 6/0 

Cone ank (F. G.), Essays and Clinical Studies, 8vo_ ...(H. K. Lewis) net 7/6 
Pairebild (H. P.), Greek Immigration to the United States, 8vo 

(H. Frowde) net 8/6 

Feasey (J. E.), Garden and Playground, cr 8vo ............ ----(1, Pitman) net 2/6 

iiford (H.), The Disorders of Post-Natal Growth and Development, 8vo 
6 (Adlard) net 15/0 
The Post Impressionists, roy 8vo ~...............-+- (Methuen) net 7/6 


_ = te K. and 8.), References to English Surnames in 1602, 4to 
eching (Simpkin) net 10/ 
(M. A.) and Begoet (M. L.), The Welsh Border, its Churches 





les, and — CF BVO ....00000-.ssesenrvereessreresrerenecoosessesoes sores (Nutt) net 3/6 
Hurst (C.), The ok of the English Oak, CP BVO .nc.c0cee-e-+s (Lynwood) net 5/0 
(M.), Short History of English Versification, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 5/0 
Keller (G.), Seven ee (Gowans & Gray) net 2/6 
Lewis (G. G.), Longer School Journeys, cr BVO ........0...00000 (I. Pitman) net 2/6 


Lioyd (E.), Love and the Agitator, cr 8V0 ................++.+ (Century Press) 6/0 
Orpen (G. H.), Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1216, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 21/0 
partnership Law. By Various NG OD oc iininctiniteeiee (Lynch) net 6/0 
Poole (C. HD. A Treasury of Bird Poems, cr 8vo.. ....(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Porter (T. H.), A Maid of the Malverns, cr 8vo ... seve Lynwood) 6/0 
Rose (H.), Poetical Works, Cr 8V0 ...........0:sessereeereeranes (Routledge) net 5/0 
Bound (J. H.), The Kine’s Serjeants and Officers of State with their 
Coronation Services, BVO .............ccc-sccceeecsereeseeenseenen seseseeseeeee( Nisbet) net 12/6 
Sanday (W.), Christology and Personality, 8vo ........(Clarendon Press) net 7/6 
Seratchley (V. H.), Notes on Shoeing for Horse-owners, 8vo...(H. Cox) net 3/6 
Sellar (A. S.), Layton’s Simple Interest Tables at 1 %, Svo 
(C. & E. Layton) net 5/0 
Serner (G.), On the Language of Swinburne’s Lyrics and Epics, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Simmons (W. H.) and Mitchell (C, A.), Edible Fats and Oils, 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 
Stanger (Mrs. H. Y.), Fairy Stories, cr 8V0........0.00.+++ (Century Press) net 3/6 
Stewart (E. A.), Love and the People, cr 8V0_.............c00000 (Lynwood) 6/0 
Trotman (S. R.) and Thorp (E. L.), The Principles of Bleaching and 
Finishing Cotton, 8vo (C. Griffin) net 16/0 





Turnbull (Mrs. L.), The Royal Pawn of Venice, er tates wr gos 6/0 
Watkins (W. E.) and Sournan (A.), School Gardening, cr 8vo ..(G. Philip) 2/6 
Where Three Roads Meet, by S. P. L., cr 8V0_ ...........00ee0es (Simpkin) net 2/6 


Wonder Book of Railways for Boys and Girls, 4to ........ (Ward & Lock) 5/0 





LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


An Interesting Morning 


A most interesting way of spending the morning, or after- 
noon, is to visit the “Soho Galleries.” You will find 
Kere a really wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques, 
reminiscent of the romance of bygene days. Beautiful 
examples of cabinet-making by Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and the Brothers Adam, the delicate and graceful lines of 
which can only have been fashicned by tiue artists really 
in love with their craft. Contrasted with these are the 
more massive specimens of Jacobean Furniture; and, in 
addition to the Antique, well-made Modein Furniture of 
genuine antique designs most skilfully reproduced. There 
is much to delight both the Connoisseur and the Amateur, 
and no obligation to purchase is entailed by your inspecting 
these Art Treasures applied to Home Decoration, 


THE SOHO GALLERIES 
(GILL & REIGATE), 
73 to 85 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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The Largest Stock of Genuine Antiques in London, 
OBESITY ‘Ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


NO DRASTIC DIET. 


PALATADLE, NO DRUGS. 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St. London, W. 


Si mple a nd 
Book'et free from 


: ISIiTING 
NORWAY cinest ruoros 
BY THE 


Twin-serew S.S. “ OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons, 14,000 h.p., of the 
ORIENT LINE. 


From LONDON—30th June. 
From GRIMSBY—Ist, Lith, & 2th July; 12th & 26th August, 
Luxurious Lounges, Single Berth Cabins. 
Bedstead State Rooms, Cabins De Luxe, Wireless Telegraphy. 


13 Days for 12 Guineas 
and upwards. 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., & 28 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,CCO, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.O.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
DEATH DUTIE®.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 

time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proporal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offces or Agents, Applications for Acencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manacer. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTULE, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
138. per (b.—in 1 ib., , lb. and { ib. Tinc. 





Major Waiter Wixorietp writes:—“ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all hero 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— 
Gerrard 3787. A.B.C. 5th, 


TELEGRANS— 
Intimidad, Lon:lon 





THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GCLF (18 Holes). TENNIS FISHING 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


15 St. dames’s Square, London, §&.\¥. 








BONUS YEAR. 


Persons who effect Profit Policies before tha 
end of June will receive 


A FULL YEAR’S BONUS, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDGS......£77,000,000. 





Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 


CLAIMS PAID...............490,000,000. 
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ACCIDENTS _. OF Att KINDS, 


S\CKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. 
Paid up, £200,000. Claims paid, over £6, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G 





_— --—- 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO FHE KING 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


——_—_—> 


‘N UILDFORD.—To be Let Furnished for 6 weeks from the 

f first week in August, Preparatory School on outskirts of Guildford, near 
golf links, river near, large garden, open-air swimming-bath, gymnasium. 
Ten bedrooms, two bath rooms, four good reception rooms, coach-house, 
10 guineas a week, including garden produce. A. H, JAMES, Edgeborough, 
Guildford. 
I ETCHWORTH (Garden City). Furnished House to Let 

JA for month of July, 2 sitting rooms, nursery, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
verandah, large garden, vegetables, fruit. Cheap return tickets to London 
every day. Terms 2} guineas nd week, inclusive. Apply J. CLAPHAM, 
**Studland,”’ Baldock Road, Letchworth, Herts. 








LADY wishes to Let her Bungalow at Polzeath 
Cornwall, for some weeks in September or October. One big sitting 
room, 4 bedrooms, bath room; close to sea; few miles from St. Enodock 
Golf Links, Apply to Miss R. Thomas, 6, Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
{OUNTY OF LONDON. 


(i.) The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
DISTRICT ORGANISER OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK, who must be 
competent to develop and co-ordinate the work of Children’s Care (School) 
Committees in London, who are responsible for the selection of necessitous 
clildren in respect of food, medical treatment, and for other matters concern- 
ing the general welfare of children. Applicants should have had considerable 
experience in social work with special reference to children, and should possess 
organizing ability. 

The person appointed will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the 
duties of the office. The appointment will be for the period from the date 
of commencement to 31st July, 1915. 

The salary will be at the rate of £130 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10. In the event of its being decided to continue the position beyond 31st 
July, 1915, the person appointed will proceed to a maximum salary of £200 a 
year. The selected candidate will be required to pass satisfactorily an examina- 
tion by the Council's Medical Officer. 

Applications should te made on the official form, to be obtained together 
with full particulars upon application, from the Education Officer, London 
County Council, Education ‘Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they s.st be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 19th June, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of not fewer than three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘ C.C.,’’ and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

(ii.) The Council also invites applications for the position of ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, specially qualified in Geography and History, at the County 
Secondary School, Bermondsey, to commence work at the beginning of the 
autumn term, 1911. Candidates must have passed a final examination for a 
degree held by a recognised University. The minimum salary attaching to the 
positisa is £120 a year, rising 7 annual increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£220. A commencing salary higher than the minimum will, however, be 
a'lowed to a candidate entering the service with satisfactory experience of work 
of a similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, June 19th, 1911, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the subject 
must be endorsed ‘‘H. 4” and a stamped addressed foolscap envelope must be 
enclosed. 

Canvazsing, either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 


fcr employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
8th June, 1911. 


~— 





NOVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J BARR'S HILL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted as ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to commence duties in September next. 
Applicants must possess a University degree (or equivalent qualifications) as 
well as good secondary school experience or training, and be specially qualified 
to teach History and Nature Study. 

Commencing salary £100 per annum, which may be increased according to 
experience, rising by annual increments of £5 (£10 in the case of Honours 
Graduates) to a maximum of £140, 

Application forms, which must be returned by Saturday, 17th June, 1911, may 
be obtained from the undersigned, 

FREDK. HORNER, 
Secretary. 


Education Office, Coventry. 
: 7th June, 1911. 





N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


_ - 

he Council give notice that the post of MASTER of the College will be 
vacant at the close of the Summer Term. 

Particulars as to salary, &c., can be obtained of the Bursar. 

Candidates must be Graduates of the University of Oxford, or of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, but are not required to be in Holy Orders. 

Names and references should be sent to the Bursar at Marlborough College 
before the 15th June. 

The Council will meet for the election of the Master on the 27th of June. 





OF THE WEST RIDING ob 
YORKSHIRE. 1 IDING OF 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Principal: Miss HELEN M. ee M.A., D.Phil, (Diploma ig 


(younts COUNCIL 


The COMMITTEE invite applications for the following Staff Appoj 
at the Bingley Training College, which will ultimatel — A: acocmmennn 
for 200 Resident Women Students, and will be opened in September next .— 

(a) MISTRESS OF METHOD and Lecturer in Education, £200 rising to 
£250 per annum. . 

(b) ASSISTANT TO MISTRESS OF METHODS, £150 per annum. 

(c) LECTURER IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE £175 
per annum. . 

(d) LECTURER IN HISTORY, £175 per annum. 

(e) LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS (preferably qualified in Elementary 
Science also), £175 per annum. 

(f) LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY, AND NATURE SsTupy 
£175 per annum. ” 

It is the intention of the Committee, when the appointments have been 
to offer to selected members of the Staff board and residence in return {op 
supervision duty in the Hostels. 

(g) LADY SUPERINTENDENT, to take charge of all domestic arrange 
ments, £100 per annum, with board and residence. 

(h) SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN, whose duties may include some 
teaching and supervision, £100 per annum, with board and residence, , 

Candidates for all the above-named posts must be women, 

Last date for the receipt of applications, June 19th. 

Further particulars and Forms of Application to be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 


\ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Leeds Education Committee invite applications for the following 
additional appointments which it is proposed to make to the Staff of the City 
of Leeds Training College : 

(i) TUTOR (MAN) FOR ENGLISH AND ELOCUTION, 

Candidates must be qualified to lecture in English Literature, 
to £150 per annum, according to experience and qualifications. 

(u) ASSISTANT MASTER FOR MATHEMATICS. 

Salary £120 to £150 per annum, according to experience and qualifications, 

(iti) ASSISTANT MISTRESS FOR MATHEMATICS. 

It will be considered an additional qualification if the candidate is qualified 
to teach Geography. Salary £100 to £130 per annum, according to experience 
and qualifications. 

(iv) ASSISTANT TUTOR (MAN OR WOMAN) FOR ENGLISH 
AND HISTORY. 
Salary £100 to £150 per annum, according to experience and qualifications, 
(v) ASSISTANT ART MISTRESs. 

Candidates must possess good Art qualifications and be conversant with the 
principles and methods underlying the teaching of Drawing. Salary £100 to 
£150 per annum, according to experience and qualifications. 

Candidates for posts (i), (ii), (ti) and (iv) must be Graduates of a University, 
and be qualified to undertake the supervision of students in School Practice. 

The successful candidates will be required to commence duties on the 
18th September, 1911, and may be required to become resident tutors upon 
the completion of the new Hostels in 1912. 

Forms of Application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should 
be forwarded on or before the 27th June, 1911. 

JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education, 
Education Offices, LEEDS. 


Salary £120 





ister OF LONDON’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR. 


A DIRECTOR is to be appointed to supervise the work in connection with 
the Sunday Schools of the Diocese of London. Candidates must not be over 
45 years of age, with experience in the work and organisation of Sunday 
Schools, and in religious teaching in elementary or secondary schools orin a 
training college. The candidate appointed will be required to arrange and 
conduct teachers’ training classes, and, under the direction of the Council, to 
assist generally in developing and organising the Sunday School work of the 
Diocese. Stipend £500 per annum. ee pe ep with copies of three testi- 
monials and a statement of university and other qualifications to be sent, onor 
betore June 26th, to the Hon. Sec., the Rev. S. KIRSHBAUM, 87, St. Mark's 
Road, North Kensington, W. 





[yer vor EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Science Mistress required in September next, Botany a necessary subject. 
Degree or equivalent and experience essential. Salary £100, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £140. A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially 
suitable candidate. Apply on or before 24th June to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
County School for Girls, Camborne, 

3rd June, 1911, 





peeweeenars AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 


SCHOOL, 


Head Mistress—Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. (Dub.), Girton College, Cambridge. 
The Governors of the above new School invite applications for Septem 
next from Mistresses to teach the following subjects :— 
1.—French and some English, 
2.—English and History. 
3.—Science (Physics, Chemistry, Botany), Geography, and some 
Mathematics. 
Initial salaries £110—£140, according to qualifications and experience. 
University women preferred. Application must be made on or before TUES- 
DAY NEXT, 13th June, giving full particulars, including age, education, and 


experience, to 
H. HOLMES, Secretary, 
Avenue House, Pontefract. 


AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SAFFRON WALDEN.—WANTED in September, LECTURER in 
English, Geography, and History. Should be trained, have experience and 
degree, or its equivalent. Will be required to help in professional training 
of students and to teach method of her subjects. Salary £100, with 
residence, laundry, and medical attendance. Apply Principal. 


¢ CHOOL SHIP CONWAY. 


Wanted. SENIOR MASTER, Nomresident. 
perienced teacher in all English subjects, Mathematics, &. Commencing 
salary, £350. Preference given to Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. Appli- 
cations, with three testimonials, to Secretary, 611 Tower Buildings, Liverpool, 
not later than June 20th, 1911. 

Canvassing members of the Committee in any form will be regarded as 
disqualification, 





Age not to exceed 40. Ex- 
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—_————_— 
GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. | 


ANT-MASTERS wanted m October next for Secondary Schools in 
nd Alexandria under the Ministry of Education, as follows :-— 

(a) Teachers of English and English subjects (History, etc.) Salary 
£29 per annum (L.Eg.24 per mensem) rising to £393 per annum 
(L.Eg.32 per mensem), on pensionable staff, Allowance for passage 
mut to Egypt. 

Saenat Science (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). These 
appointments are under contract, Length of engagement, two years. 

y £369 per annum (L.Eg.30 per mensem). Allowance for passage 
out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates should be from about 25 to 30 years of age, have a robust consti- 
tution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They must have 
experience as Teachers. Prefercnce will be given to applicants who hold a 
Diploma in Teaching. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only ex- 
cael Summer vacation not less than two months. - ‘ 

nguiries for further information, and applications giving particulars as to 

school, college, class of degree, experience in toaching, should be 
‘-ossed with copies only of testimonials not later than June 20th, 1911, to 

J. W. Crowfoot, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in 

England, 26, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. Selected candidates will be 

interriewed in London. 


Cairo @ 





AOUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
C EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wanted, early in September next, an Assistant Mistress to teach Needlework 
and either French or Mathematics asa subsidiary subject. Good qualifications 
and teaching experience essential. Commencing salary (dependent upon 
qualifications and experience), £100-£110, Forms of Application may be 


obtained from 
(Dr.) W. LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Education Offices, Director of Education 
Town Hall, 


Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 
25th May, 1911, 


IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Coleg Prifathofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy. 





The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of Fulton 
Professor of Economics and Political Science. The Salary will be £350 per 


annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 
cations with testimonials must be received on or before Tuesday, June 20, 1911, 
PERCY E, WATKINS, 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar. 
May 30, 1911. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 


Council invites applications for the post of LECTURER IN MODERN 
HISTORY. Applicatiuns, with six typewritten copies of three recent 
testimonials, should reach the undersigned on or before June 12th, Full 


particulars may be obtained on application. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

the Council is about to appoint a Junior Assistant Lecturer in French. 
Stipend £150. Among his duties the Assistant Lecturer will be required to 
deliver, in French, lectures on Modern French. Applications should be sent, 
not later than July 10th, to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 
\ ANTED for September, 1911, for a large Girls’ School 

’ near London, two trained and experienced MISTRESSES to teach 
History and English respectively. from £120 upwards according to 
goetnes. o Apply Box 488, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


HITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

FORM MISTRESS required in September, to take charge of a Junior Form, 

and assist with Science or Mathematics in the above Mixed School, Games 

desirable. Salary commencing at £100, non-resident. 
Applications to be made to the Head Master before June 24th. 
Cc. H. H. WALKER, Head Master, 
County Secondary School, 
Whitehaven. 

















OLVERHAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL (to be Opened 

in September). Required modern languages MISTRESS (French and 

German); degree or equivalent, residence abroad, and experience essential. 

Salary £135 to £150, according to qualifications. Miss HEATLEY, Ravens- 
mede, Cheltenham. 


RIDGNORTH GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wanted, in September, a Mistress to teach Latin, English Language and 
Literature, essential. Commencing salary £110 to £120, according to 
experience. Apply HEAD MISTRESS, 
RT EDITOR.—Wanted Assistant Art Editor on head 
office staff, with experience in selecting and arranging details of illus- 
tration of publications general and educational; must be well educated and 
have some facility in lettering and design. Apply by letter only, stating age, 
experience, and salary expected, to “‘Art Editor,” Blackie & Son, Ltd., 17, Stan- 
hope Street, Glasgow. 


ON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS required by the wife of 
& professional man in the Midlands to teach her two daughters, aged 11 
and 4 years, and to take part in their games and recreation. Good birth, 
qualifications and some experience required. Age about 25. Salary about 
per annum, inclusive. Partial board found, Apply, with full particulars 
and photograph, to X.Y.Z., Box 486, c'o The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
t, Strand, 
R. WM. WILLETT wishes to recommend a German 
lady, living in the best part of Cassel, to parents desirous of placing 
their daughters in Germany. The Cedars, Chislehurst Common. 
REQUIRED by Gentlewoman (Married), in January, Post 
as PRINCIPAL of Boarding House in connection with large School. 
Many years’ experience. Excellent references. Small private income.—Apply, 
X.Y., Box No. 487, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 

















required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, en By 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NCORPORATED LICHFIELD CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The Right Rev. and Hon. The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 


The Michaelmas term begins Sept. 18th. 1911. 
Head Mistress: Mies D. M. V. Hodge, M.A. 
Classical Honour Moderations, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
Accommodation for day Pupils and Boarders. 
Fees moderate. Special terms for Clergymen's Daughters if desired. 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon 
MORTIMER, The Close, Lichfield. 


G4 aak HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs, WOODHOUSE, 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,’’ Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,"’ 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “ Arley,”’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars cen be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


BocRNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 














GIRLS, (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. 1 horough Modcrn Education. Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. We!ll-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURWN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education Yor the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming, Summer Term began May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 








Qt. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
K HAMMERSMITH. 

The next Foundation Scholarship Examination will be held on July 4,5 & 6. 
Candidates must be registered before Tuesday, June 20th. The holders of 
Scholarships are exempt from the payment of tuition fees, Apply to the 
HIGH MISTRESS. 

7 20wse SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 

S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 

NJEAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls 
hk and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Ent re charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


Opp 4 4 ge SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Houee in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T, 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M,. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospe::us ep application. 


} ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages, Music & Art.— Prospectusapply PRINCIPAL. 
YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scieutific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Ty; ewriting, 
Correspondence, Dosk-becpine, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c 


7 ABROCATS COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO special Houses in Coll 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and the 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for pupils under 12. Strong Staff, — built 

remises, tine groands. Lacrosse, ficekey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

lead Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE— Thorough 
kK Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. ae z 
JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; Macres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, 

Boarding School for Girls, Head Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
L.L.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of methods, Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes om 
application, 
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04*eess* HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
j HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400 ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken. 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG. 


‘\T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year, 

‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
K ABBOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if deceol Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prosyectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to free 
tuition for two years, Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the Head Mistress. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
istresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


H' 
SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25rx, 1911. 
HERWELL 





GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 








HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Pecognised ty the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cumballen Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £.5, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘Lhere is a Loan Fund. 


QT. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
kK DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. (For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Head Mistress, Miss Margaret Flood, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., 





Laity.) 
Dublin. 
Thorough Education on Modern Lines. Preparation for Public Examinations 
and Universities. Large staff of Resident Mistresses, Extensive grounds; 
chapel; sanatorium; gymnasium; swimming bath, &c.; valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy. 
For Prospectus and Terms, apply Head Mistress, St. Elphins, Darley Dale, or 
the Secretary, Rev. Canon Willis, The Rectory, Warrington. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
* —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
RY JEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
kK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.— Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS, 


gh pe LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi pal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
N ISS DAVIES WEBSTER’S ELOCUTION CLASS, 
{ and REHEARSAL CLASSES, including appearance in Pupils’ Practice 
Theatricals, New Pupils can now join for Summer Half-Term, For 
particulars write 38 Flanders Mansions, Bedford Park, W. 


N\TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
 Acults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu- 
lars and testimonials from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kK read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERK 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 8, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Ro: 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army En yal 
Examinations. trance 

Eight Scholarships—four of £50 eack and four of £30 each—will be a: 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars apply to the Buraar 

$< es Sarat, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of 8 to 
on JULY 20th. 
Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 
Pile ae ite bl nes $$$ 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The next Examination for 
F School Scholarships will be held on July 4th and 5th. Particulars from 
the SECRETARY. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fing 
4 healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 





20 guineas 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Unive, 

sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2ist September, 191, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, . 

| eng COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides: 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
be COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE, 


Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master: H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 

fASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
I'd President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey. F.§, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi. 
tions for Sens of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY 5ru, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonuths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tuught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


] OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 
and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head- Master, the Rev. F, de 
W. LUSHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, Tke College Close, Dover College. 


mERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


S OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


VYNLENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911 

Tt The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20); also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Sons of Officers); also TWO CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £55 (open only to Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy, 
Age limit, 15 on September 30, 1911. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


| ADLEY COLLEGE. 











TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £0 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the Country, four miles;fnom Crewe. Excellent Buildings and 

Equipments. Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910, Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially mnvited. 





‘HERBORNE SCHOOL. 
kK) AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 
under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A, C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June 14th-l6th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


I IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 

Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken. 
—For further particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
ham, Norfolk. 


1 ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Moderna 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 

will be held on July llth, 12th, 13th, For full particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, 
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SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ROUND THE WORLD combines usual school work with the 
proadening influences of travel. Tutoring in all subjects for University 
Limited to 10 English and American boys. £550. Eighth 


iculation. 
= Prospectus, PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 





QUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET 
( a F Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. Chemical and Physical 

a yee for Universities, Professions, Commerce, and all 
tor SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power House, Engineering 


Shop. be. Excellent Boarding arrangements.—Prospectus f: rom Headmaster, 
, M.A. 
0.0 CORNER, M 


TING’ §S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
Ancient endowed Public School. University Exhibitions. 0. T.C. 
Moderate dues. Entrance Scholarship Examination, June ‘ ond 20th, 

For particulars app ly C ANON CH APPEL, Head Master. Ate 
7TLANDOVERY COLLEGE, 

d SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September, 

Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major “and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, Particulars from 


Secretary. 7 seniniiptainditeaianiaiiaia neetiamnminin, 

(OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
C STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


J 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Clarsics, Mathematics and 
Theology will b be held commencing Wedne sday, June 2ist, at 9 a.m. 





7 ENT ~ AGRICUL TURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to tackward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Partic —, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. Rit HARDSON, F. Z.8., F.R.G. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster: Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhilitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science La boratories recently opened. Other considerable 
sdditions contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. io Headmaster 
or Secretary. 


M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. An Ordinary 
Bi Entrance Examination will be held at 1.30 on Wednesday, July 19th, 
wil. An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5t 
191} and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


FETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 

Jd aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.— Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—An Examina- 
tion will be held on July 18th and 19th for the CAMERTON OPEN 
x SHOLARSHIP of £500 year. Particulars from Secretary, Buxton College. _ 


BrOMSGROVE SCHOOL. 








An Examination for Six Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on 
July 4th and 5th. Apply to the HEADMASTER, 


| RADFIELD C OLLEGE, 1 BERKS. | 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 90 guineas per annum, and FOUR or 
MORE EXHIBITIONS value from 30 to 60 guineas per annum. 

Examination on June 30th (Preliminary) and July 5th and 6th (Final). 
Candidates must be under 15 on Sept. 20th. One Scholarship will be reserved 
ft MODERN SIDE candidates, and one Exhibition for ARMY candidates, 
if boys of sufficient merit present themselves. Apply to the Secretary. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL. SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1911, beginning TUESDAY, 
July 4th, when the following Scholarshi 8 will be competed for, viz.: T wo 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 a year, THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 ‘a year, 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year. Further particulars 

can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, The School, Oundle. 





\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. An examination will be held 

on June 28, 29, and 30, to fill up not less than six residential and 
four non-residential Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. For particulars, 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, S.W. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of ine and playing- 
felds ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarsh and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at t e School. 
PSWICH SCHOOL 
ead-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION June 29th and 30th. SIX ENTRANCE 
“CHOLARSHIPS for boarders, and TWO OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS to 
eawarded. Apply HEAD- MASTER, School 1 House, e, Ipswich. 


\ ILL-HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
Bt EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
IONS will be held on June 29th and two following days, Applications 
thould be made at once to the Bursar. 


DRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
® speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne, 
pany letters can be shown from Parents testifying t to jhishly successful 
ublic School careers of boys of average ability as of Scholarship 








OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OYAL NAVY. 





tuses and toulens af of Schools yoegesing for the ROYAL NAVAT, 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of o—- on application to 
Messrs. J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C a an 


FOREIGN. 


mo etparet CcOURBS SE & 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HIiISTOUY 
and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
rPITION and RESIDENCE { for YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
in a German family, where no Exglish is spoken. Thorough teaching in 
German language. Comfortable home; villain beautiful situation. Instractive 
social lite. Detailed Prospectus. Best references.—DR. PHIL K. LANGEA, 
MARTA LANGEN née COUN TESS STRACH WITZ, Eisenach, Thiringen. 


G WITZERLAN D. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.—Educa- 
tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept.— 
in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or lad 
studentsas PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if whhek. 
Music. Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32/- a week, 
Address for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at U ppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French famihes, if desired. Holiday pupils received,-- 
Adive ss: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


\WITZERLAND, BIENSIS, GLION, MONTREU x. 
kD Altitude 2000 feet. Magnificent climate. (Army—Woolwich, Sandhurst), 
Stud.-Interpreterships, Modern Languages, General Education, Phonetic 
Courses. Football, Rowing, Tennis, &c. Under Royal Patronage. Illustrated 
prospectus and list of recent successes—NEVILLE ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
B.2s L. (Paris). Late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

YHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

J ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 

SS, CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes,German, Op -ortunities for every form of healthy enjoy ment, 
Courses of Practical French Cooker: (skilled chef) and of Dre ossmak ing, 
Dire ct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNIC K, Die ppc. 


ARIS.—Mile. E XPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS te Study Lauguages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue da 





Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


p4ms and SWITZERLAND.—Mademoiselle Barrier, 
_ Martyami, 48, rue du Ranelagh, XVI. From 10 to 12 girls reecived. 
Every advantage of Home, Full instruction in French. Conversation rapidly 
acquired. Music, Art, Fencing, Cooking, ete., etc. July and August spent im 
Switzerland and the Vosges. Mademoiselle Barrier will be in London, from 
27th June to 4th July, to interview parents. a 


“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. 


‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys cr Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Sonne. GABLITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Strect, London, W. 


QcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 





Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writiag 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to be aid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. Lite, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 64. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 1443 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of —- 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality de 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 


who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, _ LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
TO. INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Countey, 
Seaside—sent free of ». The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL Ai ATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


GCHOOrs for BOYS and | GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
——-+_ yy —- EE. OF ciiatiG and every informa- 
WF, Bu Paseets ‘FI ARGE. Please state 


ages. reas approximate school és 
9 favERsi OLASTIC GENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, vw. Established 1 





‘inners, Views of house and grounds and terms on A ft 4, 
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OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 

(Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GerRaRp, 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 
Bh 





HOTELS, HYDROS, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


—= ——— = 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


(jORONATION NAVAL REVIEW. 


R.M.S, DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 
£10 10s.—Leaving Tilbury June 22nd; returning Tilbury June 26th. 
Passengers desiring may join at Southampton on Friday evening. 
£15 15s.—NORTH CAPE AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS, Leaving London 
Monday, June 26th; returning Grimsby July 13th. 
Later Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords and the Northern Capitals. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. June 30th, Driving Tour 
among the AMPEZZO DOLOMITES (S, Tyrol). Later—HOLLAND, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, DANUBE, and CONSTANTINOPLE (overland). ALGERIA 
(Garden of Allah).—Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd., S.W. 
—— : = = = — 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

OWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. ‘Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artifcial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 

Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


AVtCeRaTE LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold, Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 

Pub, “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet “‘PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief. 
it allays inflammation and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. A trial will convince, 1s, 3d. and 2s, 6d., post free.—Marshall and Co., 
70a, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Londen, Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by FE, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


F)UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns, Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES, 5% paid regularly since 1899. 





P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. __ 
NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


{ —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
d AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free, Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


NCOTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
TWEEDS, TWEEDS. 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent's wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid. 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,(00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


fFNRANSLATIONS.—MRS. ROSS'S TYPEWRITING 

OFFICE, 5, Grocer’s Halil Court, Poultry, E.C., undertakes the trans- 
lation of high-class literary works, either from English into French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, German &c., or vice versa. Thorough literary knowledge 
and best work guaranteed. 





tt — 
BORROWERS AND LENDER: 


“The borrowing of money is a fine art. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
tome. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for half-q. 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar toa guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens, 


The genial infiuence of— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smokers of discernment, 
The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 
In Three Strengths— 


MILD and gd. “WHITE Aid. 
MEDIUM © peroz. LABEL” “#2 pero 


1/8 per 4-Ib. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 
THE 46th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will be held at the 
BotanicaL TuHeatre, University or Lonpoy, University Couiece, Gowss 
Srreet, W.C., on FRIDAY, the 16th June, 1911, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER will preside 
For tickets apply to Assistant Secretary, 38 Conduit Street, W. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Hodvertisements. 
————>_—_ 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrern Guineas. 


£12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Third of Page)£+t 
(Colum) ..... . 6 6 O|} Half Narrow Column 23 
sr-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Columa 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. W.-C. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE V. 





youU can save 


half the time usually spent in 
attending to correspondence, prepar- 
ing notes and copy, &c., by using 


YOST 
TYPEWRITER 


and at the same time produce work 
infinitely more legible. 

THe Y6sr is easy to learn, extremely 
durable, and economical to maintain, 
The writing is always in sight. 

Any style of type can be supplied to 


suit customers’ requirements, 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Lid., 


Head Office :— 

50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Sranches Everywhere. 
RINGS OF BEAUTY 
(£1 to £500) 


MADE BY 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


Show great originality of design combined 
with taste; they prove the possibility of 
securing the most exclusive and beautiful 
work at strictly moderate prices for Cash, 
or on “ The Times”’ System of MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS. 

Pre-eminent above all others in the 
essentials of quality and value ; and the 
range of prices and variety of Gems is 
immense. 

Selections of goods will be sent to 
intending buyers at our risk and 
expense. 





Fully Illustrated Books, No. 1 of Rings, in 
colours, with size card, Watches, Chains, &c., 
No. 2 of Ciocks, Plate, and Silver Goods, will 
be sent post free. 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


25, OLD BOND STREET, W., 
AND 





ELKINGTON 


& Co., Ltd, 


INVITE INSPECTION 


of their choice and fully representative 
stocks of 


JEWELS, SILVERWARE, 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, WATCHES, 
ANTIQUE SILVER, 

OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO 


Mail Order Department 


GLASGOW 
34, BUCHANAN ST. 


LIVERPOOL 
27, LORD STREET. 


LONDON 
22, REGENT ST., S.W. 
73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


NEWCASTLE 
32, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND STREET, 


MANCHESTER 
ST. ANN’S SQUARE. 


BIRMINGHAM 
NEWHALL STREET. 


THE 


DEVON FIRE 


GIVES 


UNIVERSAL AND CompLeTe SATISFACTION 


FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


Carried out by 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


AND 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 


Consumption of Fuel one quarter iess 
than the average of 36 competing Grates 


Sole Proprietors: 


CANDY & CO., L” 


Works : Heathfield, Devon. 





LONDON SHOWROOMS: 87 NEWMAN STREET, W. 


Liverpool Showrooms : Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms: 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms; Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 





23, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 





The DEVON FIRE 
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FOOD PURITY. 


A recent issue of Truth contains an interesting 
article on the subject of purity of food supplies. In 
reviewing the methods of manufacture adopted in the 
St. Ivel factories, that journal says :—‘ Undoubtedly if 
ull articles of food were as carefully manufactured and 
as exactly what they represented themselves to be as 
those which I have passed under review, the world would 
be much healthier, wealthier, and wiser. The day may 
come when all foods are prepared under conditions as 
hygienically perfect as those which are so scrupulously 
maintained in the St. Ivel factories and warehouses. 
That day is not yet. Still, year by year science is 
becoming more and more the handmaid of diet, telling 
us what food we should eat, and telling the manufacturer 
how that food should be prepared. Unfortunately, it is 
not every manufacturer who listens to the biddings of 
Science, and does his best to fulfil her mandates. 

‘Fortunately, the manufacturer who does so usually 
meets with the reward he seeks. Excellence of produce 
is the usual result of obedience to the scientific behest, 
and excellence of produce, as in the case of the St. Ivel 
preparations, creates demand. It is a lesson which, 
sooner or later, all manufacturers of articles of food will 
need to learn for themselves, and if they neglect it, and 
find themselves distanced in the race for popular appre- 
ciation by those wiser than themselves, they will only 
have themselves to blame. The success which has 
attended the scientific methods of the manufacturers of 
the St. Ivel preparations is quite sufficient to show which 
way the wind of public estimation is blowing. The 
public wants its food pure, and it wants its food good, 
and when it realises that any particular food is both pure 
and good it will insist upon having it.” 

It would be difficult to give a more convincing tribute 
to the perfection of St. Ivel manufacturing arrangements, 
but on the subject of the dietetic value of St. Ivel (lactic) 
Cheese Truth is even more emphatic. ‘ Everything 
which is humanly possible has been done to secure its 
perfect purity,” says Truth, “and the whole process 
of manufacture from milk to cheese has taken place 
under ideal conditions. It will be seen, therefore, that 
considered only as a cheese, as the ideally constituted 
nourishment for body and brain, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
answers every test in manufacture which modern science 
demands for hyg sienically perfect production. 

“Here, perhaps, it may as well be mentioned that 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese has those qualities of palatability 
which are also necessary to the perfect food. Its delicate 
Cheddar flavour makes of it a bonne bouche to the most 
fastidious palate. Nor can the charge so often made 
in regard to the indigestibility of cheese be levelled 
against it, 

“Above and beyond all these particular qualities, 
which may be shared in greater or lesser degree by any 
cheese upon the production of which the same care and 
attention are lavished, there is one in which St. Ivel 
Lactic Cheese stands alone and unapproachable. It is 
more than a mere nutrient, It is an active agent in the 
promotion of health and longevity, and it is this fact 
which entitles its claims to the closest consideration 
which it is poesia to give them.’ 


THE 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe us ADVANCE, 


r. Half- 
Yearly. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 

Kingdom 


Including postage to any of the British 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, KC, .........c0ssseeesseees 


1 We.irscron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpox, 


Quarterly. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In our 
Order of the METROPOLITAN BONDE 
EHOUSES Ltd., to cover charges. ”. Se at 
Price Cash Pricg 
Perdoz. per doz, 


Sold a4 


Lot 1.—1 Cask 27 Galions. 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Bonded in Dundee 3rd April, 1894. Soft Old 
Whisky with pleasant aroma, 17 years old. 


(Per Gallon 20/6) 54. 


436 





Lot 2.—2 cases each containing 24 half-bots. 


PERRIER JOUET. P.D.C. 


Pale Dry Creaming Champagne. Old Landed. 


Lot 3.—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAROSE, “‘tscs° 


1905. 


This Vintage Claret is in perfect condition, and has 
a nice bouquet. Corks branded “‘ Grand Vin. Chateau 
Larose.”’ (Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 


Lot 4.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing 
their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


296 


Lot 5.—10 half-bottles. 


GIESLER, 1898 VINTAGE 


Extra Superior Quality Champagne. 


The Lot for 


Lot 6.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE. 


Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 


Exceptional value in Burgundy, shipped by this 
eminent firm. Good body and flavour. (11/3 per 
dozen half-bottles. 1/- per dozen bottles allowance 
if Lot is taken.) 


Per Doz, 


19.6 


39'- 


Lot 7.—3 cases bots. and 2 do. half-bots. 


POL ROGE 1904 VINTAGE. 


EXTRA CUVZE DE RESERVE. EXTRA DRY. 


This fine Champagne is in perfect condition, and will 
prove a good investment, as there is always an upward 
move for Pol Roger, and the 1900 Vintage is now over 
140,/- per dozen. (Half-bottles 97/- per 24.) 


Lot 8.—3 dozen bottles. 


OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY, 1865 


Soft flavoury old Cognac with pleasant aroma. (1/- per 


dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 102/- 


Lot 9.—3 bottles. 


BOLLINGER, 1895 VINTAGE 


Extra Quality. Very Dry. And 9 half-botties 


DE LOSSY, 1892 VINTAGE | 


Select Cuvee, Extra Sec Champagne. 


The Lot for 


33/6 


Lot 10.—7 doz. bots. and 3 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU BRANON 1893, “‘es«:* 


1896. 
Fine Old Claret of this celebrated Vintage. It is 
delightfully soft on the palate, with,full round flavour 
that can only be obtained by age in bottle, and resem- 


bles Chateau Lafite. (Half-bottles 13,9 per dozen.) 


946 


4 cases cach 12 bots. and 2 cascs 
each 24 half-bots. 


HEIDSIECK, 1904, rres sec. 


Delicate dry C Mana with good bouquet. (Half- 
bottles 70/- per 24. 5/- per case allowance if Lot is 
taken.) 


Lot 11. 


65/- 
Lot 12.—10 doz. bottles. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Mark 1887. Beautiful old Wine, which has been lying 
in Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/6 per dozen allowance 
if Lot is taken.) Corks sealed “1887.’ 


Per Doz. 


34/6 


60/- 


London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


Bankers: 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., Ltd. 


*3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars: 39 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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THE P.R.H.A. 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


98,416 SHARES of £1 each fully paid ..................< £28,416 

7,471 SHARES of £1 each, 10s. paid ................0. « £3,735 10 

4 Per Cent. LOAN STOCK ...........csseceeeeeeerene atesesees £7,574 
Fetal Catt ccc ssscsscicccsicas £39,725 10s. 


FIVE PER 
Reserve, £2,600. 


‘ENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum allowed by the Rules) have been paid yearly since 1899, 
PRESIDENT.—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. 
The Most Revd. ARCHBISHOP BOURNE, 
The Right Hon. EARL GREY, G.C.M.G,. 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, 
The LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENCONNER. 


COUNCIL. 
Col. Sir COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFFP, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 


D. A. BEVAN, Esq. 

Cc. M. CHAPMAN, Esq. 

E. L. SOMERS COCKS, Eeq. 
W. HAZELL, Esq. 

*cC, HINTON, Esq 

‘J. F. HUGHES, Esq. | 


*B. W. BENTINCK, Esq. | 





REGINALD CRIPPS, Broadway Chambers, West 


*Member of Executive 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 


The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON. 

The Rev. CANON O. MORDAUNT, 

*C. R. SEYMOUR, Esq. (Chairman, Executive Ctee.), 
*H. J. TORR, Esq. 

J. V. WHEELER, Esq. 

*B. A. WOODD, Esq. 


Committee. 





minster, S8.W. (opposite St. James's ParkSt ation). 


Telegraph, “ Healthsome,” London. Telephone, 584 Victoria, 


MANAGER.—BARRY HOLDERNESS. 


BANKERS.—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDT 


JLPH & Co., 43 Charing Cross, S.V, 


SOLICITORS.—Messrs. WONTNER & SONS, 40, Bedford Row, W.C. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. W. F. WISEMAN & F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), of GERARD 
VAN DE LINDE & SON, 50, Gracechurch Street, L.C, 


NOT 
Applications are now invited for :— 
10,000 SHARES of £1, fully paid.......... £10,000 
£15,000 4 PER CENT. LOAN STOCK ...£15,000 
£25,000 
in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC- 
HOUSES under management. 

SHARES—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but 
not withdrawable. Maximum holding 200, maximum 
dividend 5 per cent., payable yearly. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from £1 upwards. In- 
terest 4 per cent. per annum, payable July 1, Jan. 1. 
Loan stock can be redeemed at par by the Association 
on Jan. Ist in any year by giving a year's notice. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed 








iCeE. 

Inns on reformed lines—an English development of the 
GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. Managers are allowed no 
profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have 
no inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial 
interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The 
houses are in fact REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not 
mere drinking-bars. 

GROWTH OF THE “P.R.H.A.”—There was one 
inn under management in 1897, now there are 93, 
ranging from Durham to Cornwall. The subscribed 
capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £39,725. 
Reserve, £2,600. For further particulars and balance- 
sheet ask for the annual report. 

5 per cent. dividend paid yearly since 1899, 

N.B.—Not more than 200 shares may be held by one 
person. No limit for loan stock. 








To the Council of 





FORMS OF APPLICATION. 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


I, the undersigned, hereby apply for................s000 shares 
respect of which I enclose an order on my bankers for 2.... 
With the rules of the association, and to be bound thereby. 


REIN | ct /icciscrenseuctabieaiimnteimnlaiianenie 


Name in full (Mr., Mrs., or Miss)... 


TN «sais aciaineinaninin 191 





of £1 each, fully paid, in the above-named association, in 


ssssssssevseeeeee BLDG I agree to accept the shares in accordance 








I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for £ 
respect of which I enclose an order on my bankers for &......... 
rules of the association, and to be bound thereby. 

Signature ..... 


Name in full (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Four per Cent. loan stock in the above-named association, in 


Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed “Cocks, Biddulph & Co., London.” 





and I agree to accept the stock in accordance with tho 
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OPENS ON MONDAY NEXT. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


Under the Patronage of 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
OLYMPIA, LONDON, June 12th to 24th. 


THE LARGEST & MOST INTERESTING HORSE SHOW EVER HELD. 


5,000 ENTRIES 
EACH PERFORMANCE UNIQUE 
° 


os. 


Thousands of Reserved Seats from 
BOX OFFICE, OLYMPIA. 


Performances Daily at 9 a.m., 2 
ENCHANTING FLORAL 
FINEST BANDS 


‘AND COMPLETE, 


6d. can now be booked at the 
"Phone 35€3 Kensington. 
THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HORSES AND EQUIPAGES, 


D.m., 
DIsPI 
. UNRIVALLED DECORATIONS, 
JUMPING BY MILITARY OFFICERS OF ALL NATIONS, 
International Finals and Championships Every Evening. 


THE 


them to 


and 7 p.m, 
sAYS. 





For general 





The 


“Allenburys 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 
constipate. 


**THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Lancet. 
‘Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA'INA,”—Sim Andrew CLARK. 


Cf Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


= - lod 
will digest anything 
and is perfectly Celicious. 
“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.” —Guardian, 
In is. 6d, Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES | 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for perscns suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at 1s. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Hime, India and Colonies, 


each. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


' 


CANARY ISLANDS (Las Paimas). 
NEW MAIL and PASSENGER SERVICE by 
Pacific Line Transatlantic Mail Steamers. 

R.M.S, Orreca, tw. se., 8,00 tons, from Liverpool, 

June 15, Tourist Fares. 
18 Moorgate St., E.C.; 
., London, 8.W. 
‘. Co., 31/33 James St., Liverpool. 7 





and | 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. 

tystem to reeover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially pedigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’ a/e. Church Army.” 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Tn 
Hon. Treasurer, gratefully received by Miss WALKER, 
Fresh Air Department, Church Army Headquarters, 55 
Marble Arch, London, W 


CHURCH ARMY. 


FRESH AIR HOMEs, 
|HOLIDAYS FOR CAREWORN MOTHERS 


WITH THEIR 


|AILING & HALF-STARVED CHILDREN 
FUNDS ur ently needed to send 


EA and COUNTRY for 


a FORTNIGHT’S HAPPINESS. 


payable to 
Hamilton, K. 

Hon, Secretary 
Bryanston Street, 


Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. 





It is pleasant 
Whilst helping the 


July 6* and 
August 
August 


3 
R. M. S. P. 





NOW READY FOR JUNE. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the REV. SIR W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 


From the Contents. 

Dr. Moffatt on the Litera- 
ture of the New Testa- 
ment. 

By Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY, 
D.C.L., 

The Day of Atonement 
By the Rev. Professor B, D. EERDMANS, 
D.D., Leyden. 

Dr. Johanncs Lepsius on the Symbolic 

Language of the Revelation. 
Translated by HELENA RAMSAY, with 
Introduction and Notes by Professor Sir 
W. M. RAMSAY. 

The Odes and Philo. 

By the Rev. Principal J.T. MARSHALL, M.A., 
D.D., Manchester. 

Did Paul Commend His Gospel ? 

By the Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, M.A., 
D.D. 

Studies in Convecrsion.—4. John Bunyan. 

By the Rev. Professor JAMES STALKER, D.D, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, E.C. 


MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine mee 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
___ Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


Di E l * From Southampton July 5. 
For further particulars apply for filustrated Booklet. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANTA, 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By R.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH, 


21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 

5 to Fjords as ,, 

19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ,, ) 
FROM £1 A DAY. 


R.N, 
MAIL 
COMPANY, 


THE ROYAL 
STEAM PACKET 


London: 18 Morrgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W, 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: * 

“All round it may be stated the in. 

crease (in price) is about 30 per cent,’ 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 19990 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec, 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
52/= Per Dozen sorties. 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &.W. 





NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COIN TREAYU Triple seo 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hoétels. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUG & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- 8 doz, 

Extra quality, 1904 74/- » 

Special quality, 1904 63/- ” 

Extra Dry - + + 56/- o 
There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best-known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. 





Samples sent at above prices. 


Carriage paid to ony Ststtan in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO. 
(EsTaBLIsHED St. Michael’s House, 
763.) Cornhill, London, EC. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 


To 
PACIFIC 
wena. screw) 8,058 tons. 


1D 
FOR £1() 
Lonpon { 


LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER 1 NAVIGATION 


JUNE 15th. 
Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Illustrated Handbook on Application 
B.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street,E.C., 
and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM 
COMPANY, 
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a _ 
CORONATION BIBLES 
AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Inspection is invited of a 
UNIQUE SELECTION of 
CORONATION BIBLES 
and PRAYER BOOKS 
also of the LARGEST and 
most complete collection of 


RELIGIOUS PICTURES. 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Lt, 


28 Margaret Street, Oxford Cireus, W. 
PIMs so Bites a a es 
FIVE LECTURES 


By MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society.) 
EN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
Supsect: 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 
On Sunday Evenings: 
June 11. Impending Physical Changes. 
The Growth of a World-Religion, 
o . The Coming of a World-Teacher. 
July 2. Social Problems: Self-Sacrifice or Revolution ? 
9, Religious Problems: Dogmatism or Mysticism ? 
At 7 p.m promptly, 


QuE 


” 


Srats— Numbered ond Reserved—5/-, 3/- be 
Admission—1/- and 6d. 
Apply te—The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, 
London, W., 
Or- ~The Queen's Hall, Lanzhim Place, W. 


CAUGHT ON THE WING. : 


Consisting of Poems, Ballads, Love Lyrics, and Sonnets by IVER 
McIVER, Author of “‘An Imperial Adventure.” 3s. 6d. net. 


“ He writes with strength and dignity.’’—Twmes, 

“A true poet.” —Western Mail, 

“Will take a notable place among the singers.’’"— Daily Telegraph. 
“Graceful and readable . . . always dignified and impressive,’’—Scotsman, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
“Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE — 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ s.d.} 2 s. 4. 

25 0 O| Members eee wee - Ww io 0 

en oY P AYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ‘ 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members : 1 0| and Journal ... 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Foree is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 


Cofone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Wright's 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus, 

by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s - te ‘of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
lés., for 43. 6d.; Burke’s Peerage 1911, Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, 88. 6d. : 
Hart’ 8 Army List, 19}1, 12s. ; Max Becrbohin's Caricatures, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. ; 
Geo, Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35e.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and 
Later Works, 2vols., net £55 5s.; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If 
you can't Spare the cash, send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also 
send for Catalogue. I have always ~~~ Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, me. Iam the most expert Bookfinder 
extant.— BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 8t., BIRMINGHAM. 


0OKS: WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens Mommsen’s 
Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle’s Works, 

3 vols.; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 


Beardsley, Leech, ete, HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





FRENCH 


By the Direct Method. 


BASED on ROSSMANN and 
SCHMIDT’S WORK. 


Adopted by tho Prussian Board of Education, 
and by many of the leading Secondary Schoo!s 
in the British Empire. 

THE SERIES COMPRISES: 

Part 1. 160 pp., many Illustrations. 16 
Part ll. 176 pp., many IJilustrations. 1/8 
Partlli. 260 pp., many Illustrations. 2/6 
LIVRE D’EXERCICES, 296 pp., with many 


Itlustrations - 2- 
LIVRE DE LECTURE, an Illustrated History 
of France, French Literature, and Geography, 
by H. Vivier, 160 pp., cloth ve 2- 
GRAMMAIRE FRANACISE EN 
FRANCAIS. By H. Vivies ... 10d. 


Miss Mary Bresner, M.A., who visited the 
schools of Germany as Gilchrist Travelling 
Scholar, reported as follows as to the text-books 
in use there: 

“There was no kind of lesson that I heard more 
frequently and more successfully here than those based 01 
Rossmann and Schmidt and dealing with the schoolrcom, 
the pictures, ete. The pupils were always bright, eager, 
and interested the whole time. They never showed the 
least sign of manurais honte or unwillingness to sperk a 
foreign tongue. On the contrary, the fact that they were 
actually py od French added to their enjoyment. 
The Method of Teaching Modern Languages in Germany, p. 5. 

“Certainly the best First French Book on Reform lines 
that I have yet seen. Before leaving Marlborough, I used 
your First and Second Courses in two forms with excellent 
results,’’—D. L. Savory, Esq., M.A., Lecturer, Goldsmith's 
College, London University; late Assistant Master, 
Mariborough College 

** We consider it excellent for those who desire to acquire 





in the minimum of time a practical knowledge of French, 
to be of real service in c mversation, as opposed to the 
usual examination French,’’—Athearum, 





T. Cc. & E. C. JACK, 
16 Henrietta St., W.C.; & Edinburgh. 





SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 





Nearly 2,000 “Arethuza” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 


Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.8. 
The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
: bale _/H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 
Joint Secretaries | HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Built in the World’s Most Famous Engineering Centre, 


™ ARGYLL CAR 


An Engineering j Triumph. 
“ARGYLL’S” are characterised by a 


The Embodiment of , ‘ : 
refinement in design, elegance of equip- 


STRENGTH, oe : 
TY ment, true comfort and positive durability. 
a . Easy to handle and moderate in price, they 
——— and ——— 
| possess that accuracy of workmanship 
SIMPLICITY. | essential to the efficacy of a motor, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 
ARGYLLS, LTD., Head Office and Works, ALexanpaia, N.B, 


Glasgow Showrooms - ee «» 92/94 Mitchell Street. 
London - ove ow «+» 6 Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
Edinburgh 16 Shandwick Place 

London Repair Works 1} Guilford Street, W.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pustisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 
REMINISCENCES OF A PARISIAN 


(DOCTOR POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTIE). UNDER SIX 
SOVEREIGNS, TWO REVOLUTIONS, AND A REPUBLIC. 
1789-1863. Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Here is a book well worth reading—and re-reading. The 
‘Recollections’ of Dr. Poumiés de la Siboutie, who lived during 
what may be surely culled the most eventful period in the whole 
of French history, not to say of all histories, from the Revolution 
of 1789 to the Second Empire, and who knew France under six 
Sovereigns, two Revolutions, and a Republic, constitute un- 
doubtedly one of the most captivating and useful books of memoirs 
of recent years.”—Daily Mail. 








JAPANESE POETRY. 
By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of 
Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is impossible here to do more than touch upon a few of the 
innumerable problems and mysteries suggested or revealed by this 
absorbing book. Professor Chamberlain sums up the matter in 
admirable words, touching with exquisite delicacy the charm, the 
watchfulness of a literature by the side of which the finest Western 
utterance must seem Gargantuan, torrential, trumpet-tongued.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


JOHN VERNEY. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ Brothers,” 
“The Hill,” etc. 6s. 

«“...  Extraordinarily clever and interesting novel.... Itis 
some time since I have met in fiction a more natural yet admirable 
hero or a more natural yet execrable villain than John Verney and 
Reginald Scaife.’—Truth. 

«... <A strong and able piece of work, and we do not re- 
member that Mr. Vachell has given us any better.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“John Verney stands for something that we cannot afford to 
lose out of the world.”—Birmingham Post, 


IVOR. 
A ROMANCE OF NORTH DEVON AND THE ISLAND 
OF LUNDY (founded on facts). By GEORGE HANSBY 
RUSSELL, Author of “Grit,” “Under the Sjambok,” “On 
Commando,” ete. 6s. 

“Mr. Russell is to be heartily congratulated on an excellent and 
original story ... the eccentric physician, John Shebbeare, is 
a loveable character, and Mr. Russell has succeeded in making 
him vivid and entertaining.”—Morning Post. 


THE ECONOMIC 
TRANSITION IN INDIA 


By Sm THEODORE MORISON, K.C.LE., Author of “The 
Industrial Organization of an Indian Province.” Demy 
8vo. net. 

The author describes the economic condition of India as it was 
in the past and as it is. He draws an interesting parallel between 
the industrial conditions of modern India and those prevalent 
in Europe prior to the Industrial Revolution. He discusses the 
constitution of the village, its isolation and economic independence, 
customary and competitive rents, the indebtedness of the peasantry 
in India and in Europe, and the decay of the old handicrafts ; he 
devotes a chapter to Famines, 














5s. 





TRADE AND THE 
NATIONAL IDEAL. 
By M. H.G@. GOLDIE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This work examines Great Britain’s industrial progress towards 
the National Ideal, and explains why that progress demands 
universal military service, a new Aliens Act, and a revised Small 
Holdings Act. The book, being largely intended for readers 
unversed in political economy, shows that the capital of workmen 
and of employers is equally necessary ... Amongst other questions 
dealt with are the effects of taxation on industrial progress, the 
relation of employers and workmen, and the increased production 
of British-grown foods. 


New Volume of Sermons by His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 
CAPTAINS AND COWIRADES IN 
THE FAITH. 


SERMONS, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. By 
Ranvautt Tuomas Davinson, D.D., LL.D., ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LIFE, DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 


STUDIES IN THE PSALMS. By the REV. W. O. E. 
OESTERLEY, D.D., Jesus College, Cambridge, Author of 
“The Doctrine of the Last Things.” Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, w. 





THE BASIS OF ASCENDANCy 


A Discussion of Certain Principles 
of Public Policy involved in the 
Development of the Southern States 


By EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY 
Author of “ The Present South.” . 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Inland Postage, 4d, 


** An unusual charm of style.”"— Westminster Review, 

**In many ways the most searching examination that I remem 
read of the racial question.” — Booker T. Washington, in the Pe em *o have 

“Singular brilliancy. For the effective union of high thinkin 4 . 
common sense it has not been equalled in the discussion.” cas telling 

—New York Times, Editorial, 

“Mr, Murphy writes with convincing power and illumination,” 

—The Natal Witness, 

“ The best ay statement thus far made as to the solution of the 
race problem.”’—H. B, Frissell, Principal of Hampton Institute, Virginia, 

“* Wise and hopeful papers. To noble and upbuilding thought is addeq the 
charm of worthy expression.”—South Atlantic Quarterly, Trinity Coll 
North Carolina. ee, 

“With great power of argument.”—Glasgow Herald, 

** Not only a humane and judicious thinker, but one of the most acco: lished 
of the living writers of America.’’—William Archer, London. —— 

“Seldom has it fallen to the reviewer's lot to read pages more accurate in 
presentation ; more suggestive of the power of man to surmount his obstacles ; 
or evidencing greater faith in humanity. I can hardly commend the book too 
highly.”’—Prof. Carl Kelsey, Univ. of Penn., in Annals of the American Academ: 
of Political and Social Science. y 

“Convincing vigor and freshness. Such a writer, if not destined to be a 
leader of the masses, is likely to be recognized as a leader of the leaders, He 
makes men think. He shapes the issues and so exercises a subtle and cog. 
trolling influence.’’—New York Tribune. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., New York, Bombay and Calcutta, 
Publishers also of Mr. Murphy's ‘“‘The Problems of the Present South"; 
now in its Sixth impression. 6s. net. Inland Postage, 4d, 


THE a 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 





Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 
price 36s. 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 
8vo, 163. 1865, 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Lthical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 1878. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 


MRS. WILFRID WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL 


—=3 


Price 4s. 6d. 


“ An unexpectedly powerful and convincing book. 
-..-A highly fantastic situation, but it is ingeni- 
ous, and well managed.’’—Observer. 





** A light amusing study, cheerful, a little ironical, 
e Job always intellizentand interesting. The book should 

have great success.’’—Standard. 
“Isa very attractive book. The idea is admira- 
bly conceived, and is handled throughout with re- 
markable dexterity.’’—Freeman’s Journal (Dublin). 


Secretary 


“ The whole is graceful, delicate, and skilful, and 
underneath these charming qualities are a strength 
and simplicity of thougnt which must make a strong 
impression.’’— World, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 32 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE? 

We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d, Specimens sent free. 
Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Autobiography of 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 


with Photogravure and other Illustrations 
2 vols, Svo. 24s, net, 


he Herkomers. By Sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &. With Ilus- 
trations. In 2 vols. Vol. II. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Previously published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Training of the Memory in 
Art and the Education of the Artist. By 
LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. Translated by L. D. LUARD, 
With an Introduction by Prof. SELWYN IMAGE, M.A. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. III. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
#,* Previously published: Vols. 2 and II. 21s. net. 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest Times to 
the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 
1909-10, delivered in Edinburgh University. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


ot i 
impr 


The Nature of Personality. 4 course 
of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head Master of 
Repton, Author of “The Faith and Modern Thought.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SPECTATOR.—‘‘Mr. Temple’s little book will, we trust, be 
very widely read. It deserves all the readers it can get, for so 
liberal, so thoughtful and earnest, and so fearless an explorer of 
the truth is rare in these or indeed any days.” 





Third Edition entirely Rewritten and much Enlarged. 
Mendelism. By Prof. R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College. Third Edition. With numerous 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 65s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
OWEN WISTER. 


Members of the Family. A Story 
of the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “The Virginian.” Illustrated, 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON, 

Trevor Lordship. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. 

The Legacy. By MARY 8S. WATTS, Author of 


“Nathan Burke,” etc. 


A Love Story. By Mrs. 





Problems of Life. By the Rev. Canon C. A. 
HOUGHTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
The titles of the several Essays are: The Alpha and the 
Omega; Natural Religion; The Voice of Approval; What is 
Truth; Providence, Law, Miracle, Prayer; Labour; Joy; 
Sorrow; The Mystery of Pain; and the Journey’s End. 


Aspects of the Holy Communion. 
By the Rev. J. T. LEVENS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


Significs and Language. The Articu- 

ate Form of our Expressive and Interpre- 
tative Resources. By the Hon. LADY WELBY. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Psychology of Education. 
By J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in U.K. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,° Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
wor:s are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
wes, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

ve exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


SWIFT 
BOOKS THAT COMPEL 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC and CECIL CHESTERTON. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


This is the most important political book that has a peared within the last 
thirty years. The English Press has devoted two hundred columns to discus- 
sion of it. It has been debated in the Houses of Parliament and should be read 
by every voter in the country, 


MORE PEERS. 


Verses by HILAIRE BELLOC, Pictures by B. T. B. 
2s. 6d. net. 








Works by FRANCIS GRIERSON, 


Mr. Francis Grierson is undoubtedly the most extraordinary personality of 
our times. After having charmed most of the Courts of Europe by his impro- 
visations on the piano, and being hailed as a musical prodigy equal to Mozart 
he has now developed the most remarkable literary qualities. Maeierlinck and 
the late Prof. William James own his greatness, and there is not a critic in 
England who has not come under his spell, 


MODERN MYSTICISM. Feap. svo. 22. 6a. net. 
THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. neb. 
PARISIAN PORTRAITS. Feap.svo. 2s. 6d. not. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS, Demy svo. 6s. net. 
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THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOB’S. 
By SENEX RUSTICANUS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This novel is the work of an octogenarian. It has been hailed by such papers 
as the Westminster Gazette and the Observer asa ‘“‘remarkable” book, Every- 
body interested in modern religious questions should read it, 


SOME NEIGHBOURS. 
By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 
tion, .-.+. 
Me. Artuur Macuen in the Academy: “ This pleasing volume... .” 


Daily Express: “ Easily and gracefully written, 
Westminster Review: ** Fine literature.” 


LONELY ENGLAND. 
By MAUDE GOLDRING. With three Coloured Illustrations, 
Cloth, 5s. net. 
“A very charming volume of essays,”"— Morning Leader, 
“ Charming.’’—The Times, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A DON. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. Cloth, 5s, net. 
A highly diverting and thought-provoking presentment of two radically 
opposed intellectual forces at work in England to-day, 


EIGHT CENTURIES OF 
PORTUGUESE MONARCHY. 


By BRAGANCA CUNHA. Demy 8vo, 15 Pencil Portraits, 
15s. net. 
This book reveals the series of causes, both political and social, which have 
brought Portugal to its present condition and affected the character of the 
people. 


TRIUMPHANT VULGARITY. 
By CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D, 3s. 6d, net. 
This book records a disillusioned impression of modernity. The author 


exposes the morbidity of exaggerated sympathy, and adumbrates the formation 
of a new Secret Order for the promotion of ideal ends, 


THE MAIDS’ COMEDY: 4 cuivarric 


ROMANCE IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 3s. 6d. net. 


CIVIL WAR: A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS, 
By ASHLEY DUKES. 2s. net. 


A play in no sense imitative of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


SIR EDWARD. 
By a Fellow of the Literary Society. Cloth, 1s, net. 
** One of the drollest satires of the day.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§s§ 


The Philosophical Works of 


Descartes 
Rendered into English by ELIZABETH 8S. HALDANE, 
LL.D., and G. R. T. ROSS, M.A., D.Phil. In two volumes. 
The aim of this edition is to present to English readers 

all the philosophical works of Descartes which were 

originally intended for publication. The works translated 

in the first volume are the Rules, the Method, the 

Voll Meditations, part of the Principles, the Search after 
Demy 8vo Truth, the Passions, and the Notes. A complete trans- 
10s 6d net lation of the Objections directed against the Meditations, 
together with Descartes’ replies thereto, will be published in 

the second volume. 


The Vitality of Platonism and 


other Essays 
By JAMES ADAM, Litt.D., late Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Edited by his wife ADELA 
MARION ADAM. 
This volume contains the late Dr James Adam's essays 
on The Vitality of Platonism, The Divine Origin of the 
Demy 8vo Soul, The Doctrine of the Logos in Heraclitus, The Hymn 
7s 6d net of Cleanthes, Ancient Greek Views of Suffering and Evil, 
and The Moral and Intellectual Value of Classical Educa- 
tion. ‘lhey were read by him as papers or lectures on 
various occasions, 


Short History of the Roman 
Republic 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. With 6 plates and 18 maps. 
**From the Cambridge University Press comes A Short 
History of the Roman Republic, written for junior students 
by Mr. W. E. Heitland. This writer's larger book on the 
same subject is favourably knowa to classical scholars, 
Crown 8vo and, while the present volume is no mere abridgment or 
Gs net epitome of the former work, it is not unfairly described as 
an effective adaptation of it, though it has some features 
that were not present there, e.g., illustrations of coins. It 
is, for the rest, a scholarly and instructive history, which 
should prove useful to all classes of students of its subject.”” 
Scotsman 


The Constitution and Finance of 
English, Scottish, and Irish 
Joint Stock Companies to 1720 


By WILLIAM ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D., 
Lecturer in Political Economy in the University of St. 
Andrews. Volume III. 


This volume completes Part II. In its subject matter it 
is differentiated from the second volume, in so far as in the 
latter most of the undertakings described were related to 

Roral 8vo the shipping industry, whereas those now dealt with were 
les net mainly concerned with commerce at home. It deals with 
Water Supply, Postal, Street Lighting, Manufacturing, 
Banking, ie and Insurance, Companies, and contains 

also Statements relating to the Crown Finances, 


Suffolk Hundred in the year 
1283 


The Assessment of the Hundred of Blackbourne for a tax of 

one thirtieth, and a return showing the land tenure there. 
Edited by EDGAR POWELL. With 38 tables and a map. 

“Since the rolls relating to this small district are, with 

the exception of those of the town of Ipswich, the only 

documents known to survive from the assessment of the 

Royal 8vo whole country, there attaches to them an interest surpass- 

10s 6d net ing that of mere local transactions. Moreover, the side- 

lights which they throw upon such questions as contem- 

porary prices and population render them especially 

valuable to the student of history and political economy.” 


S il Morning Post 
By E. J. RUSSELL, D.Se.Lond., Goldsmiths Company’s Soil 
Chemist, Rothamsted Experimental Station. With 58 illus- 
trations. Cambridge Nature Study Series, No. 1. 

The author has had practical experience of teaching, and 
his book is intended to help children to study nature. 
Abundant and varied practical exercises are suggested and 
Crown 8yvo there are many hints for the teacher, but careful instrue- 
1s 6d tions are given so that the book shall seem intelligible even 
in the absence ofa teacher. The proposed practical work is 
such as can be done by every scholar, not only on half 

holidays, but in the course of ordinary school work. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and 


Colleges. 
General editor for the Old Testament, A. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 
The following volumes will be added to the series very 
shortly viz:— 
The Book of Exodus. The Revised Version. 
2s Gd net With an introduction and notes by the Rev. 8. R. 
Driver, D.D. 
The Book of Numbers. The Revised Version. 
2s 6d net With an introduction and notes by the Rev. A. H, 
McNette, D.D. 
An Introduction to the Pentateuch. By the 
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3s 6d net Rev. A, T. Cuarpman, M.A, 


The Collected Papers of Fr 
William Maitland oderie 
Edited by H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. In three volumes, 


With the exception of his prefaces i 

the Selden Society and his introduction 1c he pyoltmes of 
de Parliamento, these three volumes represent emorands 
the whole mass of the late F. W. Maitland’ uy 
writing; wherever an article, however brief contains oo 
Demy 8vo grain of historical knowledge or reveals his original th mo 
30s net upon some problem of law or history, it has been thought 
in this collection. Some of these papers are phil a 

others biographical, but for the most part t ey bel: . 
his special sphere of legal and social history, ong te 


Lord Kelvin’s Mathematical and 


Physical Papers 
Volume V. Thermodynamics, Cosmical and ; 
Physics, Molecular and Crystalline Th in 
ysics, ecular an rystalline Theory, and Electro, 
dynamics. Arranged and revised, with brief annotations } 
SIR JOSEPH LARMOR, D.Sc., LL.D., Sec. B.S. ie 
It was intended that the present volume should 
the collected edition, but eventually it was decided ee 
Demy 8vo on into a sixth volume. There remain over for the sixth 
15s volume the later papers on Electrionic Theory and Radio. 
activity, including cognate papers of the same period e 
Voltaic Phenomena, and also some supplementary matter, 


Theory of Groups of Finite Ordep 


By W. BURNSIDE, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Mathe. 
matics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With a plate. 
Second edition. 

Very considerable advances in the theory of groups of 
finite order have been made since the appearance of the 
first edition of this book, and there is accordingly in the 
present edition a large amount of new matter. Five 
chapters are devoted to the theory of groups of linear 

Crown 8vo substitutions, including their invariants, and certain 
15s net properties of abstract groups, to which no reference wag 
made in the first edition, are also dealt with. A Separate 

index to the definitions of all technical terms hag been 

prepared which it is hoped may be of considerable service, 


The University of Cambridge 


Volume III 
By JAMES BASS MULLINGER, M.A., late University 
Lecturer on History, and Lecturer and Librarian to St. John’s 


College. “The period covers the reign of Charles, the rule 
by the Commonwealth, and the life of the University at 
the Restoration. The internal history of the University 
during the momentous changes these words recall is 
unfolded with a wealth of learning and an appraisement of 

Demy 8vo intellectual values and personalities which Mr. Mullinger 

203 alone could have furnished so thoroughly and well... 
Upon the discovery and preparation of his material the 
author must have expended powers of industry of a rare 
kind, | yaragraph—every line—bears evidence of close 
research and laborious accuracy of statement.” 

Birmingham Daily Post 


Early Printed Books in _ the 


Library of St Catherine's 
College, Cambridge 


sy J. BILDERBECK, M.A., Librarian. With three plates 


This list relates, for the most part, to books which were 
printed before 1521, but includes three of later date from 
the presses of Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde. Deserip- 

Royal 8vo tions of some of the older bindings have been given, and an 
2s net attempt has been made to throw light on the history of 
individual books. At the end of the Catalogue is an Index 
of inscribed names and donors, followed by short notes on 

some of the persons named, 


Cambridge County Geographies 


A series of County Geographies suitable for general use as 
handbooks to the various counties, though primarily intended 
for use in schools. 
The latest additions to this series are :— 

Berkshire. By H. W. Monckton, F.L.S., F.G.S, 
Crown &vo Huntingdonshire. By the Rev. W. M. Nose. 
1s 6d cach at Cee By Lxeoxarp J. Wits, MA. 

U.S. 


Aberdeenshire, By AvexanpEr Macere, M.A, 


Cambridge Manuals of Science 


and Literature 


Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., Master of 
Emmanuel College, and A. C. SEWARD, M.A. F.RB.S. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 


The following new volumes are now ready, viz:— 
Royal 16mo The Ground Plan of the English Parish 
ls net each Church, By A. Hamitton Tuomrson, M.A., F.S.A. 
in cloth Aerial Locomotion. By E. ot. Hanrrr, M.A., and 
2s 6d net in Attan E, Feravuson, B.Sc. 
lam)skin Blectricity in Locomction. By A. G. Wurts, 
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